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$11,34’'7.13 on the Side 


Mr. F. H, of West Salisbury, N. H., in the twenty-two 
years has cleared $11,347.13 from Shen. This is pp av ebetcr rec- 
ord, whenit is known that Mr. Dunlap is ed ten hours a day 


in a store and all the time he has rd say th his hens is what he 
can get morning, noon and night, s $11,347.13 was all made on 
the side. Nor does Mr. Dunlap get fancy prices for what he has to 
sell. He ships to Boston, and takes current quotations from the com- 
ee men wave B aaa beganin patch vo : on Soe 

ear — ts d out $853.69 — sallon e. 
ir. mag be nave bon him a beautiful a a 
horse and carriage, are Sending three boys to school ae 
sides giving something for a rainy ors Can others do equally as 
well? “Sare thing,” says Mr. Dunlap, “ifthey will wear out the soles 
oftheirshoestfasterthanthey do the seat of their pants.” The story of 
Mr. Dunlap’ssuccess and his methodsis told inthe book,*$2.00 a Day 
from Poultry and Eggs!” and it is only one out of a score of thingsto 
. set the blood tingling and make one resolve to get next tothe $600,- 
: 000,000 spent in the United States each year for poultry and eggs. 


$2.00 a Day from Poultry and Eggs 


Is the name of a new book by the author of ‘‘200 Eggs a year Per Hen,’’ the most pular poultry R 
**$2.00 a Day from Poultry and Eggs’’ deals with the business side of poultry keeping as the other dealt with egg pro- 
duction. It tells how to make poultry boas ay. It describes the methods by which O. P. Barton, of Seabrook, N. 
H., cleared $734.39 from 90 pullets in 1 ; tells how F. H. Dunlap, of West Salisbury, N. H., makes $1000 a year from 
eggs, devoting not over two hours a day to his hens; how a motorman, at $16.28 a week, built up a business at $10,000 
a year; how the author earned $928.73 the first year he went on his farm. Not a detail left out. 

e book tells how to make a start, what breeds pay, how, when and where to buy a farm, how to make a livin 
from the first, describes the most wonderful brooding system in the world, tells how to build the most economical poul- 
try houses, how to feed for best results, describes a feed that can be made for 15 cents a bushel and is without a peer 
for producing eggs, how to make money with pigeons, how to buy and sell to advantage, how to pick out the laying hens, 
how to put down eggs so that they will keep a year, etc. 

Invaluable to every man who wishes to make money on the side, and indispensable to the man who is looking for- 
ward to the free, independent, healthful life of the poultry farm. Ninety-six pages; illustrated. Price 50 , or 
with the American Poultry Advocate one year 75; cents, two years’ subscription and book for $1.00, or given as a premium 
for two yearly subscriptions at 50 cents each. Our paper is handsomely illustrated, 44 to 92 pages, 560 cents per year, 
8 months’ trial, 10 cts. Sample free. Catalogue of poultry books free. 


American Poultry Advocate, 72 Hodgkins Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Good ayes 


The whole plan of Whitman’s Agencies, covering the continent, means just this—that 
you get these perfect chocolates and confections served perfectly. Our agent is not simply 


a dealer. _ He is careful, interested and always responsible for every package of Whitman’s 
that he sells. 


Our sales agents, everywhere, get the sealed packages direct from us and sell them promptly. 
Any package that is not sold while it is perfectly fresh is returned to us. 


Inside every package is this personal message to the friend who buys it— 
@ message that means just what it says. We very seldom are called on to 
replace a package that has met with an 
accident or disappointed a purchaser. 
Then we make the best amends we can, 
with pleasure and thanks for the oppor- 
tunity. 

Ask for the Fussy Package— 
chocolates (hard and nut centres) at 
$1.00 the pound; our Super Extra 
Chocolates at 80 cents a pound; Choco- 
late Maraschino Cherries, 50 cents a 
box; Honey White Nougat, 50 cents a 
box. Sent postpaid where we have no 
agent. Write for booklet “Suggestions,” 
describing the Whitman Service and 
Specialties. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Established1842 PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 
Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate. 
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Survey of the World 


At the close of the political 
wae oS Ge campaign last Saturday 
night, a fair average of the 
many partisan and independent esti- 
mates and predictions indicated that if 
the Republicans should retain control of 
the House their majority would be very 
small. During the week Mr. Roosevelt 
continued to be the most prominent of 
the platform orators, and he spoke in 
Ohio and Iowa as well as in New York. 
His controversy with Judge Baldwin, 
the Democratic candidate for Governor 
in Connecticut, which began with his 
speech in New Hampshire on October 
22, is not yet ended. It has been the 
subject of several long letters, and 
Judge Baldwin now says he intends to 
sue Mr. Roosevelt. It is understood 
that ex-Judge Alton B. Parker will be 
his counsel. There were signs that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attack upon Judge Baldwin 
had not aided the Republican party in 
Connecticut. The chairman of the 
State’s Republican Committee, in a pub- 
lic address, declared that the quarrel 
was one for which the committee was in 
no way responsible. He also remarked 
that the new nationalism was not party 
doctrine. In New York Mr. Dix met 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attacks upon himself by 
denouncing the ex-President as a wilful 
falsifier and an apostle of tumult. In 
that State the leading subjects of cam- 
paign speeches continued to be the rec- 
ord of Mr. Stimson as a prosecutor, the 
alleged connection of Mr. Dix with the 
Wall Paper Trust, and the latter candi- 
date’s treatment of the employees in his 
mills. On the one hand there was testi- 
mony that they worked under satisfac- 
tory conditions; on the other were alle- 
gations to the contrary. John Mitchell, 
the labor leader, stood with the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Dix in asserting that the 
latter worked his men thirteen hours a 


Campaign 


day for low wages, and the president of 
the Stationary Firemen’s Union aserted 
that the Dix mills had opposed the eight- 
hour day. Four Cabinet officers (Secre- 
tary Knox, Secretary MacVeagh, Secre- 
tary Wilson and Attorney-General Wick- 
ersham) made campaign addresses in 
Ohio, urging the people to support the 
President by carrying his own State for 
the Republican party. Their remarks 
were accepted as evidence that Mr. Taft 
desired a renomination in 1912. Mr. 
Knox highly commended the new tariff 
law, saying that it was the wisest and 
broadest measure of practical reciprocity 
ever enacted. Mr. MacVeagh called it 
“the first legislative step in the progress 
of actual revision,” and asserted that the 
President was “the leader of this move- 
ment for tariff reform.” The increase 
in the cost of living, he added, had not 
been caused by recent legislation, but it 
was the duty of the Republican party 
“to take up the intense situation created 
by this increase.” Ex-Senator Foraker, 
after some days’ silence, resumed _ his 
attacks upon the “new nationalism,” but 
without repeating his sharp personal 
criticism of Mr. Roosevelt. His course 
had been modified by the intervention of 
the Republican candidate for Governor, 
Mr. Harding, owing partly to the pro- 
tests of ex-Secretary Garfield and his 
associates. In Ohio, Mr. Roosevelt at- 
tacked Governor Harmon, saying that as 
receiver of a bankrupt railroad he had 
approved the indirect payment of re- 
bates. Having been questioned about 
Judge Harmon’s withdrawal from the 
Atchison rebate case, he asserted that 
the Judge had desired to indict Secretary 
Paul Morton without having a particle 
of evidence against him. Governor 
Harmon replied to Mr. Roosevelt, deny- 
ing the charge relating to his receiver- 
ship and reviewing the Atchison case. 
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In lowa, Mr. Roosevelt spoke in behalf 
of Senator Cummins, but refrained from 
criticising the recent revision of tariff 
schedules. In Massachusetts, Eugene 
N. Foss, the Democratic candidate for 
Governor, whose chief topic is the 
tariff and its relation to the cost of 
living, called upon the President’s aunt, 
Miss Delia Torrey. “You have been 
speaking for tariff revision,” said she, 
“and Will [the President] is after 
that very thing. You have also been 
talking. about the cost of living. If 
you are going to make things cheaper, 
I surely hope you'll be elected Gover- 
nor.” Congressman Butler Ames, a 
Republican who has been nominated 
for re-election in the Fifth Massachu- 
setts District, has written a sharp letter 
to Senator Lodge, urging him to save 
the Republican State ticket from im- 
pending defeat by declaring that he will 
not be a candidate for re-election to the 
Senate in January next. He says: 

“The reelection not only of our Governor 
but of the whole State ticket is in great jeop- 
ardy owing te the opposition of the voters gen- 
erally to your reelection to the United States 
Senate and to your continued control of the 
party’s machinery, convincing evidence of 
which lies in the fact that every Democratic 
speaker and every Democratic paper has made 
your bossism the issue of this campaign. All 
last winter, spring and summer I maintained 
that your control of the party’s machinery was 
inimical to the party’s success. It is now ap- 
parent to every one that such is the case.” 


& 


. By majority vote, on the 
a 5th, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upheld 

the increase of freight rates made about 
two years ago by railroads in the South- 


_ east for goods passing between Ohio and 


Mississippi River points and the South- 
eastern seaboard. The complaints of the 
Alabama and Georgia State Commis- 
sions and of certain corporations were 
dismissed. Commissioners Lane and 
Clements dissented. It was held by the 
majority that the increase was neither 
unjust nor unreasonable, but was justi- 
fied by the condition of the railroad com- 
panies and the need of improved facili- 
ties. At Columbus, Ohio, last week, 
further evidence that the organized em- 
ployees of the railroads will exert their 
influence in support of the general in- 
crease of rates which is now the subject 
of official investigation was shown when 
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a resolution urging the commission to 
grant the increase was adopted by rep- 
resentatives of the national unions of 
conductors, engineers, firemen and train- 
men.—The Hocking Valley Railroad 
Company and the Sunday Creek Coal 
Company have been indicted in Ohio for 
violating the Interstate Commerce law. 
It is alleged that the railroad company 
discriminated in favor of the coal com- 
pany, giving it unlimited credit, until its 
freight debt amounted to $2,445,000, 
while it required other shippers of coal 
to pay cash. The coal company is con- 
trolled by the railroad company. Possi- 
ble fines of $740,000 are involved in the 
indictments. In complaints filed witn 
the commission, the Marian Coal Com- 
pany, of Wilmington, Del., asserts that 
the Delaware & Lackawanna Railroad 
Company, with the aid of the other an- 
thracite roads, has discriminated against 
it, persecuted and harassed it in many 
ways, seeking its embarrassment and 
ruin. 
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Indictments charg- 
Alaska Coal Frauds ing conspiracy to 

defraud the Govern- 
ment of more than 20,000 acres of coal 
lands in Alaska, valued at $200,000,000, 
were returned by a Federal grand jury 
in Spokane, on the 3d, against six men 
who control the claims of 13i persons 
(160 acres each) in the Kayak mining 
field. Those indicted, and others to 
whgm claims were assigned, are named 
below : 

Harry White, formerly mayor of Seattle; 
Charles A. Mackenzte, real estate agent, 
Seattle; Donald A. Mackenzie, of Seattle and 
Washington, D. C.; Raymond Brown, of Spo- 
kane; William L. Dunn, of Spokane; -Charles 
M. Doughton, of Seattle. Among those who 
were assignees of the original claimants were 
Governor James N. Gillett, of California; Ex- 
Governor John H. McGraw, of Washington, 
who died a few months ago; Congressman 
McLachlan, of California; and Henry T. Ox- 
nard, of New York and California, President 
of the American Beet Sugar Company. 

The Mackenzies and the McGraw estate 
owned the Alaskan town site Nelson, 
which was named in honor of Senator 
Knute Nelson, of Minnesota. It is 
charged that the indicted men employed 
many of the 131 men who filed claims, 
or had an agreement with them. By 





order of the President, all the oil lands in 
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Alaska have been withdrawn from settle- 
ment. All the coal lands, except those 
located prior to 1906, have been with- 
drawn. At Omaha, a Federal grand 
jury has indicted nine ranch owners for 
conspiring to drive homesteaders from 
their claims in Western Nebraska. One 
of them, Perry S. Yeast, was convicted 
two years ago of land frauds, and he 
served a term in jail. Two others are 
Dr. H. H. Huff, a prominent physician, 
and Henry Sutton, county attorney of 
Garden County. They are members of 
the county’s insanity board.’ Yeast led a 
band of men who intimidated the home- 
steaders, threatened them with death and 
destroyed their property. They wrong- 
fully procured the commitment of one of 
their victims to the county’s insane asy- 
lum, and the indictments allege that they 
did this with the help of Huff and Sut- 
ton, as members of the insanity board. 
ed 

In one of the New York 
newspapers there was 
published, on the 2d, a 
long story in which it was asserted that 
President Taft, during his visit to Pana- 
ma, would consider the question of an- 
nexation. He was unwilling to take 
steps toward.annexation, it was said, but 
had been told by Government officers 
and other residents of the Isthmus that 
conditions would require annexation be- 
fore the opening of the Canal. Authori- 
tative denials were at once given to the 
press at Washington, where the Govern- 
ment pointed to the Hay-Varilla treaty, 
which declares that the United States 
“guarantees the independence of the Re- 
public of Panama.” Minister Arose- 
mena promptly called at the White 
House. Afterward he sent to his Gov- 
ernment the following message: 

“President Taft authorizes me to say that 
neither he nor the authorities of the United 
States have ever had or have now any inten- 
tion of trying to annex Panama.” 

He also gave the following statement to 
the press: 

“The President authorized me to make a 
sweeping denial to my Government, and to any 
one who might inquire, of the statement that 
the American Government has formed any 
plans or has given any consideration to any 
idea of annexation of the territory of the Re- 
public of Panama or of taking any action 
calculated to deprive it of any of its territory 


or of any of its constitutional rights as a free 
and independent republic. I am authorized 
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to make this denial as sweeping as possible, 
pronouncing such statements as a wholly un- 
warranted and baseless fabrication. He as- 
sured me, and I emphasize this assurance as 
representing my country, that there has never 
been and is not now or prospective anything 
between the two Governments that would lead 
to any uneasiness on the part of my people as 
to any American interference in our independ- 
ence. The relations between the two countries 
were never better than they are at present.” 
It was untrue, he added, that the Presi- 
dent was uneasy about the financial con- 
dition of the republic, or that there was 
anything in the financial management to 
warrant criticism. Concerning the forti- 
fication of the Canal, Panama was in 
complete accord with the policy of the 
United States. In Panama, Council- 
man Carillo, an official orator at the 
independence celebration on the 3d, has 
been removed from the Government 
service (in which he was employed), be- 
cause of passages in his oration that 
were hostile to the United States. The 
oration has been disapproved by the 
Municipal Council, which he repre- 
sented. 
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Order was preserved thru- 
out Cuba during the elec- 
tions of the Ist inst., when 
half the members of the Senate, half the 
members of the House, and the provin- 
cial and municipal officers were chosen. 
The returns indicate a general Liberal 
victory, altho the strength of the Con- 
servative party was increased. There 
was no popular condemnation of the 
present Administration in the result.——- 
In the course of a lecture at Kansas City 
on the 2d, Col. Jasper E. Brady, who 
resigned from the army in 1899, said that 
he was one of four officers directed to 
make an inquiry after the destruction of 
the “Maine”; that they discovered that 
the explosion had been caused by Cubans 
who desired: thus to bring on war be- 
tween Spain and the United States; that 
the man who exploded the mine by an 
electric current was Jose Zavaldo, elec- 
trician at Morro Castle, who was after- 
ward shot by the order of General Blan- 
co; and that a piece of the cable used by 
him was in the custody of the Navy De- 
partment. At Washington, however, it 
is said that Colonel Brady was never a 
member of an investigating board. Rear 
Admiral Wainwright, a member of the 
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Naval Board of Inquiry, asserts that his 
theory was discredited during the in- 
vestigation and that the Department has 
no such piece of cable. Secretary 
Meyer, at the close of his tour of inspec- 
tion, exprest the opinion that Guanta- 
namo ought to be the naval base auxil- 
iary to the defense of the Panama Canal. 
——Additional raids have been made by 
rebellious. tribesmen in Mindanao (the 
Philippines) and eight planters have 
been killed. The Philippine Assem- 
bly, having elected Manuel Quezon dele- 
gate to Congress, has rejected Benito 
Legarde, the Commission’s choice for as- 
sociate delegate. More than 3,000 
deaths from cholera have been reported 
in the Philippines during the last five 
months.——Hayti’s Senate has author- 
ized the establishment of a bank to act as 
treasury for the loan of $16,000,000 re- 
cently negotiated in Paris at 71 per cent. 
Dispatches say that this action is not ap- 
proved by our Government, which has 
pointed out the danger of the preponder- 
ance of French and German capital in 
the republic. 
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A revolutionary up- 
rising in Peru has 
been prevented by the 
arrest, on the Ist, of many persons. 
There is evidence that plans had been 
carefully made for an outbreak in many 
places on one and the same day. The 
movement was due to complaints con- 
cerning the Government’s course with 
respect to the boundary dispute with 
Ecuador. Very little news about the 
revolutionists in Uruguay has been pub- 
lished. It is said that they have been de- 
feated in one engagement. Reports 
from Managua say that Juan J. Estrada 
will serve as Provisional President of 
Nicaragua for two years, a convention 
to this effect having been signed there 
on the 5th by Special United States 
Commissioner Thomas C. Dawson, Gen- 
eral Estrada, War Minister Mena, and 
other members of the Cabinet. There 
is more trouble at Amapala, the island 
seaport of Honduras, in the Gulf of Fon- 
seca. Jose Valladares, the rebellious 
Governor, returned last week from the 
capital, where he had promised President 
Davila to retire peaceably. He was ac- 
companied by General Carias, who had 
been appointed to succeed him. Upon 
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his arrival he ignored Carias, sent a de- 
flant message to Davila, and dared ‘“‘the 
Yankee pig navy” to interfere with him. 
He also insulted the American Consul. 
The “Princeton” cleared for action and 
trained her guns on his_ residence. 
Whereupon he promised to restrain him- 
self. As Davila has only a small army, 
it was thought that it might be necessary 
to land American marines. At the end 
of last week, however, it was reported 
that Valladares’s soldiers were leaving 
him. 
& 


The conference be-~ 
tween the leaders of 
the Government and 
Opposition in the British Parliament, 
which has been going on for about six 
months, is supposed to be entirely con- 
fidential, but now that the conference is 
apparently nearing its close, certain 
rumors of its action have been allowed to 
transpire. Possibly they have been put 
out as feelers to ascertain the drift of 
public opinion before the announcement 
of the decision of the conference. It ap- 
pears that the conference has taken a 
much wider scope than was anticipated 
when it was appointed and that the wider 
the scope of the measures considered, the 
greater the agreement between the op- 
posing parties. The conference had its 
origin in the so-called “Truce of God,” 
when a conflict of unusual bitterness be- 
tween the Commons and the Lords was 
interrupted by the death of King Ed- 
ward. It was universally felt that the 
continuation of the conflict by the same 
partisan methods was as unfruitful as it 
was unseemly. Accordingly it was de- 
cided that the leaders of the parties in 
the House of Commons should meet in- 
formally and see if they could not ar- 
range a compromise on the question at 
issue, particularly the veto rights of the 
House of Lords. It was agreed that the 
conference should be secret and that no 
political advantage should be taken in 
the future of any concessions made or 
views advanced during the session. The 
method seems to have worked so well 
that the conference was encouraged to 
continue and to take up the larger ques- 
tions resulting from the _ situation. 


The Constitutional 
Conference 


Whether the conference will issue a 
unanimous report or not the result will 
be the emergence into practical politics 
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of one or more plans for a federation of 
the British Isles and perhaps of the 
empire. 

& 

One of the proposals 
now being publicly 
discussed is that of 
Earl Grey, which provides for the feder- 
ation of the British Isles on a plan simi- 
lar to that of the United States and Can- 
ada. England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales will have the management of local 
affairs in their own hands while imperiai 
questions will come before the Parlia- 
ment composed of a House of Commons 
and a Senate. The Commons will be 
composed of representatives of the four 
countries in some such proportion as the 
following: English members, 138; Irish, 
25; Scotch, 25, and Welsh, 25. In the 
Senate the Lords will be represented by 
100, and the colonists in proportion to 
their population, by Senators elected for 
six years. Many other schemes varying 
widely in their details but having a simi- 
lar aim have been suggested. The idea 
of federation seems to be meeting with 
remarkable favor from all sides. It will 
in a measure satisfy the demand for 
Home Rule and at the same time it falls 
in with the imperialistic designs of the 
Conservatives. Whether it will appease 
the Irish leaders or not remains to be 
seen. John E. Redmond has been appar- 
ently vacillating in his opinion of the 
plan. He has been in the United States 
collecting money for the Nationalist 
cause and has been successful in secur- 
ing pledges for $150,000. He has this 
week sailed for home and will hereafter 
be closer in touch with the movement of 
events and be able to speak with more 
confidence. The question arises whether 
the Unionists, whose very name implies 
opposition to Home Rule and who se- 
ceded from the Liberal party in 1886 
when Gladstone announced his conver- 
sion to that policy, can without stultify- 
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ing themselves support or acquiesce in . 


such an arrangement. The London 
Times seems to be preparing a way for 
such an “about face” in a series of ar- 
ticles published over the signature of 
“Pacificus,” assumed to be Lord Esher. 
This author argues that the Unionists 
can consistently favor‘a federation plan 
because conditions have changed since 
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1886; the Fenian agitation has died 
down and the landlord question has been 
practically settled by the Lords favoring 
the division of the larger estates among 
peasant proprietors. ‘Pacificus” recom- 
mends the holding of a large public con- 
stitutional convention composed of rep- 
resentatives from the whole empire to 
formulate a plari for imperial federation. 


& 
remier riand_ con- 
The New P . Briand 
tinues to puzzle the 
French Cabinet |. ee 
French politicians by 


his unexpected actions. Last week he 
secured a vote of confidence from the 
Chamber of Deputies in the face of 
furious opposition. If he had been de- 
feated, of course, his Ministry would 
have had to resign. He is triumphant 
and thereupon immediately presents to 
President Falliéres the resignation of 
himself and of his Ministers. It appears 
that charges of disaffection in the Gov- 
ernment were not altogether wrong. 
The two Socialist members, M. Viviani, 
Minister of Labor, and M. Millerand, 
Minister of Public Works, Posts and 
Telegraphs, were apparently not in 
sympathy with M. Briand’s plans for 
preventing industrial outbreaks in the 
future, altho they were willing to stand 
by him during the railroad strike and 
the resulting parliamentary crisis. It is 
recognized that Briand is the only man 
who is able to command a parliamentary 
majority under present conditions, and 
the President requested him to form a 
new Ministry. Some of the old Cabinet 
will be retained, but M. Cochery is re- 
placed as Minister of Finance by Louis 
Lucien Klotz. He is a lawyer of forty- 
two years of age, a radical Socialist and 
a strong protectionist. He presented the 
last budget and engineered the recent 
tariff bill thru Parliament. Since M. 
Klotz is a Hebrew, his appointment will 
infuriate the anti-Dreyfusards, as the 
inclusion of Louis Lafferre, a prominent 
Free Mason, will exasperate the Cleri- 
cals. The new Government will formu- 
late measures to prevent state employees 
from forming militant unions and dis- 
abling the commerce of the country for 
the purpose of advancing their personal 
interests. The Government claims to 
have proof that the leaders of the rail- 
road strike encouraged violence and the 
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destruction of property—sabotage, as it 
is called in French. A pamphlet was 
published by one of the employees of 
the state railroad system explaining a 
plan of campaign for rendering the train 
service impossible for several days by 
destroying the line, the wires and the 
signals. This plan was carried out by 
the strikers. Sabotage was defended 
during the discussion in the Chamber of 
Deputies by M. Bouveri, a miner from 
Montceau. He held that the strikers 
were engaged in a social war and had 
the same right to destroy the property 
of the state as the Minister of War 
would have to blow up bridges and tun- 
nels in order to check the advance of a 
foreign enemy. 
& 


The first step toward 
carrying out the anti- 
clerical policy of the 
Government was taken on November 4, 
in the passage by the Senate of the 
Cadenas bill, prohibiting the forma- 
tion of any new monastic establish- 
ments. The vote in the Senate was 149 
to 85, and the Government will doubt- 
less command a still greater major- 
ity in the Chamber of Deputies. In 
advocating the measure before the Sen- 
ate on October 28, Premier Canalejas 
made it plain that it was an essential 
part of the Government’s program, and 
stated that it was made necessary by the 
requirements of international policy. 
The Premier declared: 

“You must realize that the most critical 
hour has struck for the Church in Spain. The 
moment has come to settle the clerical prob- 
lem. If we do not solve it now the Liberal 
party will never solve it.” 

In opposition to the Cadenas bill the 
Bishop of Guadix argued that the 
Church could not submit to a foreign 
Power, for then the sovereign power of 
the Pope would become illusory. He 
said that disputes might arise over the 
application of the law, and quoted texts 
to show that the civil power could not 
legislate on religious matters. The 
bishop maintained that the clergy, at the 
moment when they took their religious 
vows, lost their Spanish citizenship in 
order to become subjects of the Church, 
and from this theory he deduced that 
the bill was aimed at persons who were 
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no longer Spanish subjects. While the 
bill was under consideration in the Sen- 
ate an amendment was made, limiting it 
to two years. This reduced the oppost- 
tion of the Clericals and may open the 
way to a resumption of negotiations 
with the Vatican, which has hitherto 
held that the passage of such a measure 
was a violation of the concordat and 
precluded all possibility of an agreement 
with Spain. Before the two years are 
up Sefior Canalejas will bring in a bill 
regulating the formation and control of 
all religious associations. In the prepa- 
ration of this legislation the Vatican will 
be consulted and an effort made to avoid 
such a complete break as in France.—— 
The position of the Government seems 
very strong. There is no indication that 
the republican fever will spread from 
Portugal. King Alfonso is more popu- 
lar than ever, and the army appears to 
be loyal, in spite of efforts said to be 
made by the republicans to convert them 
to revolt. The Government has caused 
the arrest of Professor Ovejero, of 
Madrid University, on the charge of 
tampering with the loyalty of the sol- 
diers. An anti-military mass meeting 
was held in Madrid to protest against 
this action, but Sefior Blasquoz, presi- 
dent of the Federation of Young Social- 
ists, was arrested for a violent speech he 
made on that occasion. Mayor Santos, 
of Badajoz, has been arrested for mak- 
ing disloyal proposals to an officer of 
the garrison at that post. General 
Weyler is able to maintain order in the 
turbulent province of Catalonia, and 
that, too, without calling for the troops 
which have been offered him by the 
Government. The 6,000 striking miners 
of Sabadell had planned to march to 
Barcelona in a body, with their wives 
and children, and there unite with the 
striking metal workers in a great labor 
demonstration, but this was prohibited 
by the Government, for fear of an out- 
break. Only 1,200 persons persisted in 
the attempt to carry out the demonstra- 
tion, and these were easily dispersed by 
the civil guards. The Government is 








relieved from another embarrassment by 
the settlement of the Morocco question. 
The country would hardly have stood 
for a renewal of the war in Africa. 
Sarcelona certainly would not. And the 
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army would have been indignant if 
Spain had relinquished the indemnity 
demanded of Morocco. Fortunately El 
Mokri, representative of the Sultan of 
Morocco at Madrid, has at last consent- 
ed to the payment of $11,000,000 to 
Spain on account of the war. 


& 


Persia has been notified 
by the British Govern- 
ment that the southern 
trade routes must be made safe for traf- 
fic within three months, or it will take 
over the policing of them as far as Ispa- 
han. The importance of this will ap- 
pear when it is recalled that Ispahan is 
on the southern limit of the Russian 
sphere of influence. Negotiations with 
Russia began by Sir Edward Grey im- 
mediately after the conclusion of the 
war witl Japan and resulted in an 
agreement between Russia and England 
in regard to Persia and other Asiatic 
states. - According to this agreement 
Russia was to have a free hand in the 
northwestern part of Persia as far south 
as Ispahan. England was to have a sim- 
ilar sphere of influence in the southeast- 
ern part of the country as far north as 
the head of the Persian Gulf. Between 
the two was a neutral strip in which 
neither country was supposed to attempt 
any commercial advantage or interfere 
in internal affairs. But according to the 
ultimatum now delivered to Persia by 
Great Britain, with the full approval of 
Russia, the entire trade route from 
Bushire thru Shiraz to Ispahan is to be 
protected by a local guard under some 
twenty officers of the Indian army, and 
the note adds that the area of action 
may be widened if necessary. Of course, 
the expenses of this protective service 
will be met by Persia, and for that pur- 
pose a charge of 10 per cent. will be 
made upon the customs. An opportunity 
is ostensibly afforded to Persia to escape 
this interference of a foreign Power by 
putting a stop to the disorder thru its 
own forces. This, however, is doubtless 
impossible. The power of the Govern- 
ment does not extend much beyond 
Teheran. The Persian Government is 
without money, and has not been able to 
secure a loan from either of its protec- 
tors, Russia or Great Britain. Ain-ed- 
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Dowleh was appointed some months ago 
to go to Shiraz to keep the trade routes 
open, but he still remains at the capital 
because the Persian Government has not 
the necessary funds to equip his expedi- 
tion. The Persian reply will make the 
claim that the disorders are due to the 
presence of foreign troops in the coun- 
try, which encourages reactionary hopes 
of the restoration of the ex-Shah. The 
note will insist that the finances of Per- 
sia are sufficient to justify a loan, and 
will ask that the British Government 
should sanction an increase in the cus- 
toms by 10 per cent., the surplus to be 
used for the maintenance of order. In 
spite of Persian protests the Russians 
still hold three towns to the northwest of 
the capital—Tabriz, Kazvin and Arde- 
bil. There seems to be no excuse for 
the presence of the Russian troops, since 
Northern Persia is reasonably peaceful, 
but Russia has requested certain conces- 
sions as “tokens of good will” before 
consenting to withdraw her forces. 
Among these concessions are the protec- 
tion of a copper mine in the Karadagh 
district, near the Russian frontier south 
of the Caucasus; another is the proposed 
establishment of a motor car service On 
the Russian road extending from Resht, 
on the Caspian, to the capital. In the 
southern part of Persia a very much 
worse condition of affairs prevails. 
Predatory tribes attack the caravans and 
levy their own tariffs and loot at will. 
As a consequence of this, the rates for 
transportation over the southern ranges 
have risen from $20 to $75 per ton. The 
direct route from Bushire to Shiraz is 
practically closed to caravans. Trade 
with the interior has been, therefore, 
diverted to the head of the Persian Gulf, 
at Mohamera. There has been, however, 
no falling off in the total amount of 
trade thru the Persian Gulf. On the 
contrary, the customs receipts for the 
last five months show an increase of 
$80,000. Azad-el-Mulk, acting as regent 
in the minority of the Shah, died the last 
of September, and the National Council 
has appointed in his stead Nasr-ul-Mulk, 
now in Vienna. Germany, of course, 
sees in the British note only the consum- 
mation of a nefarious bargain between 
Russia and Great Britain for the parti- 
tion and annexation of Persia. 
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AVING reflected much and long 

H on what you have written in 

your letter, and realizing that my 

time is short, I will say now—as well as 

I am able—once and for all, what I 
think on this highly important subject. 

You ask what one is to understand by 
knowledge and education; if ‘both are 
not harmful at times; and wherein the 
harm lies? As an example, you then 
cite the case of a teacher, the son of a 
small farmer, who is ashamed of his 
father ; that when the latter brought him 
various produce from the farm, he was 
told to stay in the kitchen, in order that 
the educated son might not be shamed in 
the presence of his guests by the rustic 
appearance of his parent. 

This may be an isolated case, still it 
is a typical one, and it is worth while to 
consider it, in order that what is called 
“education” may be shown in a light in 
which it does not appear to most people. 

On the day after receiving your letter 
I spent the evening with the lady prin- 
cipal of a school who rejoiced in the 
somewhat unusual name of Aculina 
Tarasovna. She had fine, beautiful 
white hands, with rings; was quite fash- 
ionably dressed, and had the pleasing 
appearance of an amiable, intelligent, 
“well-educated” woman of liberal views. 
This lady is a peasant’s daughter, and 
was a poor orphan. By chance, a land- 
owner’s wife in the district took pity on 
the child, and gave her an education. 
And thus, instead of the little peasant 
girl whose mother had dragged her by 
the hair of her head for having allowed 
the calves to get into the oat field; in- 
stead of the rustic beauty, perchance 
courted by a farm laborer, and beaten 
by him in a fit of drunkenness ; instead 
of a widow, left perhaps with five chil- 
dren, forced to beg, and moving every 
one to tears with her miseries; instead 
of a mother, who having reared and 
brought up a son of her own, is herself 
forced to eat the bread of charity with 
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a son-in-law, and suffer all kinds of 
humiliation—instead of such a decrepit, 
dirty, ragged old woman, praying night 
and morning to the Virgin to take her 
to herself, a burden to all about her; 
instead of such a Tarasovna, we have an 
amiable, intelligent school principal, who 
shuffles the cards with her fine white 
hands; who prefers tea with lemon 
rather than milk; and who, when asked, 
“Do you take jam?” replies, “Yes, 
please, but very little; the doctor ltas 
forbidden it ; but the jam is really excel- 
lent.” 

The difference between these two be- 
ings is as great as between heaven and 
earth. Why? Because Aculina has had 
an education. 

Her benefactress was not wrong in 
giving her what she considered neces- 
sary for true happiness. She gave her 
protegée education. And this education 
had the effect of making the peasant 
girl, who would have been despised by 
all, a lady, respected by every one, and 
of removing her from the class of the 
opprest to that of the rulers of society. 


II 


For some years hardly a day has 
passed in which I have not received 
from two to four letters asking for help. 
Sometimes they are from mothers ask- 
ing on behalf of their children, or from 
young students who wish to finish their 
“education”—to satisfy their “long-felt 
desire for education,” as they write. 
That is to say, I am to help them fo pass 
from the class of hard physical workers 
to that of the educated. The most re- 
markable thing, and I might almost say, 
amusing, if the matter were not so 
tragic, is that all of these young men, 
girls, mothers, explain their desire for 
education by the wish to have the chance 
of devoting their lives to the “service of 
our unfortunate people.” 

It is as tho a number of persons were 
carrying a plank, and one of them stops 
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carrying and sits on it, explaining to the 
others who continue to carry it that he 
wants to help them. 

The whole thing is very simple. 

We say there are castes in India, but 
none in our Christian world. This is not 
correct. In our Christian world there 
are perhaps not many, but at any rate 
there are two sharply divided castes, that 
it would hardly be possible to find a 
greater distinction than between people 
with polished fingernails, false teeth, 
fine clothes, food, comfort, expensive 
tailors, who spend five, three, two rou- 
bles a day—not to speak of those who 
spend much more—and the half-naked, 
hungry, dirty, tired, ignorant, ever- 
suffering creatures who work as many 
as sixteen hours a day for two roubles 
a week. The only difference between 
the castes in India and these two 
classes, or castes, in the Christian world, 
is that in India it is forbidden by law 
and custom to go from one caste to an- 
other, while with us it is possible to do 
so, and moreover it is actually effected 
always by one and the same medium. 

This medium is “education.” It is 
education alone that enables people of 
the working class to enter official and 
other circles. Should, however, people 
of the working class rise to riches thru 
other means than by “education,” they 
still need education in order to be count- 
ed among the higher classes. 

Thus, the desire for education among 
the working class is frequently, if not 
always, actuated by the wish to free 
themselves from the toils of their class, 
and accordingly is not only unpraise- 
worthy, but for the most part betrays an 
evil endeavor. 

III 

“But granted that the aim of most of 
the working class who strive for educa- 
tion is not praiseworthy,” say those who 
firmly believe in the beneficial results of 
knowledge, “education is, nevertheless, 
in itself invariably useful, and it is de- 
sirable that as many as possible should 
possess it.” 

In order to answer this, we must first 
answer the question you have asked, 
“What is it that we call education and 
knowledge ?” 

As education means only the com- 
mand of the subjects comprising knowl- 
edge, I will speak of the latter only. 


AND EDUCATION 
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Knowledge? What is knowledge? 
According to the view formerly held, 
and still held by most people, it is the 
acquaintance with the things that are 
most important and necessary for human 
life. 

Such knowledge was, still is, and can- 
not be other than of one kind, namely, 
the knowledge of what every human be- 
ing should do in order to live as well as 
possible during the short space of time 
allotted to him by God, Fate or the laws 
of Nature. In order, however, to know 
how life can be spent in this world in 
the best possible way, one must first 
have a clear idea of what has always 
been, and what is, at all times, good and 
what is bad; that is, we must know what 
to do and what to avoid. 

This is what true knowledge has con- 
sisted and still consists of. 

This is the real knowledge, that is to 
say, a collection of the things man can- 
not possess intuitively, but which he 
must learn, and which the entire human 
race has always learned. It consists of 
a complete acquaintance with what the 
best and wisest of all men in the thou- 
sands of years that are past have 
thought about what we must do, and not 
do, so that life may be good not only for 
the individual self, but for all. And as 
this question has ever forced itself on 
all mankind, from the earliest times to 
now, there have been persons among all 
nations who have exprest their opinion 
as to what such a good life must con- 
sist of, i. e., what mankind must do for 
its own benefit. Such persons have lived 
everywhere: Krishna and Buddha in 
India, Confucius and Lao Tse in China, 
Socrates, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius in 
Greece and Rome, Christ in Palestine, 
and Mahomet in Arabia. Such persons 
have lived both in the Middle Ages as 
well as modern times, and in the Chris- 
tian, Mohammedan, Brahmin, Buddhist 
and Confucian world. 

This true knowledge consists, then, in 
the acquaintance with what has been 
said on this subject, for the most part in 
similar words, by the sages of all peo- 
ples. 

IV 


The knowledge of how we should live 
in order to end our days well touches 
several sides of human life. It teaches 
us how to deal with the society in which 
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we live; how to nourish one’s self, to 
marry, to bring up children, to pray, to 
teach, and many other things. With re- 
lation to the various sides of human life, 
knowledge appears, therefore, to be ex- 
tensive and complicated; its chief attrib- 
utes, however, by which each of us may 
answer all questions of life, are short, 
simple and accessible to learned and ig- 
norant alike. 


This cannot be otherwise. Whether 
there be a God or not, at any rate it is 
impossible that the knowledge which is 
most necessary for human life should 
only be accessible to him who does not 
need to help himself, and who devotes 
twelve years of his life collecting learn- 
ing at the expense of other people in 
different educational institutions. This 
must not be so. True knowledge, which 
every one needs, must be accessible and 
comprehensible to all, because its main 


. attributes consist, as Christ exprest him- 


self, in loving God and one’s neighbors. 
To love God means, above all, to love 
goodness, and to love one’s neighbor 
means to love other people as one’s self. 
This same true knowledge was taught 
in the same simple form, before Christ 
by the Brahmin, the Buddhist and the 
Chinese sages, who regarded knowledge 
as goodness and love; and as the Chi- 
nese sage exprest it, the command was 
given to treat other people as one wished 
to be treated himself. 


The people who busy emia 
nowadays with knowledge, and who are 
considered learned, study everything 
under the sun. And there are so many 
subjects which come under the designa- 
tion “knowledge” that no man can 
enumerate them, to say nothing of mas- 
tering them. They form a huge mass, 
and each day discloses new subjects of 
study. All these various branches of 


‘knowledge, with their curious Latin and 


Greek names, are considered equally im- 
portant and necessary, so that one 
doesn’t know with which branch to be- 
gin. People who firmly believe in 
knowledge are not only perfectly indif- 
ferent when told that their knowledge is 
useless, but they even assert that the 
most important and necessary branches 
of knowledge are those which are of no 
use in daily life; that is, entirely super- 


fluous. In fact, in their opinion, this 
very uselessness is an evidence of its 
importance as a branch of, knowledge. 
It is obvious that to those who hold 
this view of knowledge, all branches are 
equally necessary. They study with 
equal zeal and attention the question of 
how much the sun weighs, and the possi- 
bility of the collision of two planets; 
where various kinds of beetles live and 
how they multiply; how the earth came 
into existence, and how the grass grows 
on it; what mammals, birds and fishes 
live and have lived in former times; 
what king waged a certain war and who 
was his wife; who wrote certain verses 
and songs; what laws are necessary and 
why we need prisons and gallows, and 
hgw they can be done away with; what 
the finer metals are composed of; how 
gases are engendered and_ volatilize; 
why the Christian religion is the only 
true one; how benzine motors, aero- 
planes and submarines are made, etc. 
And all these branches of knowledge, 
with the most curious and complicated 
names, and all these researches and dis- 
coveries which are considered so impor- 
tant, have not and cannot have, any end. 
This is especially the case when these 
so-called branches of knowledge are 
studied by those who do not support 
themselves, but are supported by others, 
and therefore devote themselves to vari- 
ous recreations, out of sheer ennui. 
They seek out all kinds of games, 
amusements, entertainments, theaters, 
combats and tourneys, by way of pas- 
time, under which may also be classed 
what they designate as “knowledge.” 


V 


I know that my words will appear to 
the disciples of knowledge—and people 
believe in knowledge now more than 
in religion, while no one dares to call 
knowledge what it really is, simply a 
crude superstition—as a dreadful sacri- 
lege; they will pay no attention to them 
and not even get angry, but will only 
feel sorry for the foolishness of an old 
man who passes such judgments. I 
realize that my judgments will be so 
considered ; nevertheless, I shall say all 
I think about the so-called knowledge, 
without giving myself the trouble to say 
why I think so. 
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Knowledge, according to its aims, may 
be divided into three branches : 

First, natural history: Biology with all 
its divisions; astronomy, mathematics, 
and theoretical, i. e., unapplied physics, 
chemistry, etc., with all their subdivi- 
sions. 

Second, the applied sciences: Applied 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, technol- 
ogy, agriculture, medicine, and others 
which seek to place the natural forces at 
man’s service. 

Third, all the sciences which aim at 
justifying and confirming the existing 
social systems. Such are all so-called 
theological, philosophical, historical, ju- 
ridical and political sciences. 

Those included in the first division— 
astronomy, mathematics, especially those 
branches of knowledge so beloved by the 
so-called educated people, such as biol- 
ogy and the theory of the genesis of 
organisms, and many other sciences 


whose aim is pure curiosity—cannot be 
called knowledge in the real sense of 
the word, for two reasons: In the first 
place, they do not fulfil our first de- 
mand, namely, to answer the question, 


“What must we do, and not do, in order 
to lead a good life?” In the second 
place, they do not even satisfy the re- 
quirements, based on mere curiosity, of 
those who study them. With the excep- 
tion of mathematics, these subjects do 
not fulfil the requirements, because they 
take for granted that everything is as it 
appears to mankind. It is, however, 
quite arbitrary and uncertain to assume 
that the world is as it appears to the 
external senses of one of the innumer- 
able creatures (namely, man) inhabiting 
it. It is arbitrary and uncertain, because 
the world appears quite different to 
every other creature endowed with dif- 
ferent senses, for example, to a crab or 
a microscopical insect, and to millions 
upon millions of known and unknown 
organisms. 

Thus the first assumption, on which 
all reasonings are based, appears arbi- 
trary and incorrect. Consequently, all 
the conclusions from this assumption, 
which are based on the external impres- 
sions of the senses, contain nothing real 
and cannot satisfy a serious desire for 
knowledge. But even if we grant that 
the world is as it seems to any of the 
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countless creatures in it, for instance, 
man; or that we, taking all the knowl- 
edge of the world, are content with that 
which appears to mankind to be true, 
even then the knowledge of this world 
cannot satisfy the requirements of a sen- 
sible desire for knowledge. For all the 
external appearances in this world are 
bound up with endless space and end- 
less time. For this reason, both the 
causes and the effects of each appear- 
ance, and the relationship of each object 
to those surrounding it, can never be 
really ascertained. The cause of the 
origin of each appearance and also the 
effect of each appearance cannot be 
traced in the infinite past and future. It 
is also impossible for another reason to 
determine the relationship of an object 
to those surrounding it, because such 
object cannot be represented otherwise 
than in space and time, and because we 
cannot think of material things other- 
wise than in a fixed relationship to in- 
finitely great and infinitely small things. 

Man has evolved from lower animals ; 
but where did the lower animals come 
from? How did the earth come into 
existence? Where shall we pause when 
we know that time is infinite, past and 
future? They tell me that the sun is 
many thousand times greater than the 
earth; but the sun is nothing in com- 
parison with the stars of the milky way. 
Or, I am told that human blood contains 
corpuscles or cells, which in their turn 
contain molecules; but what do the 
molecules consist of ? 

Those who are exempt from neces- 
sary work may find amusement and in- 
terest in the so-called scientific investi- 
gations respecting the origin of the 
world, or of its organic life, or regard- 
ing the distance and dimensions of the 
planets, or the life of microscopic or- 
ganisms; but for serious, thinking men 
these questions are of no importance, as 
they are only an idle, intellectual game, 
and are by no means of value as knowl- 
edge. 

So much for the first division of so- 
called knowledge. The applied sciences 
—included in the second division—which 
teach us the way in which the forces of 
nature may best be overcome and used 
for facilitating human labor, have still 
less claim to be regarded as true knowl- 
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edge. For the object and aim of all true 
knowledge is the well-being of mankind, 
and all these applied sciences, physics, 
chemistry, mechanics, and even medi- 
cine, are just as often harmful as. they 
are good for mankind. All successes of 
the applied sciences, under the present 
capitalistic system, only increase the 
power of the rich over the classes which 
have been reduced to slavery, and multi- 
ply the horrors of war. They can be 
regarded, therefore, as industries, or 
theories of various industries, but not as 
knowledge. 

The third division, which comprises 
the so-called branches of knowledge 
which have for their object the justifica- 
tion of the existing order of life, re- 
mains. Not alone do these branches fail 
to fulfil the principal object of knowl- 
edge, namely, the welfare. of mankind, 
but they have an exactly opposite aim, 
that of keeping the majority of man- 
kind in the power of the minority; and 
to this end they make use of all kinds 
of sophistry, cunning and deceit. 
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Such knowledge, above all, is theol- 
ogy, homiletics, etc., which have wrong- 
ly been called God’s command; and then, 
the pseudo-philosophic knowledge em- 
bodied in the doctrines of Hegel, Marx, 
Haeckel, Nietszche and others; further, 
legal knowledge, with its propedeutics, 
criminal law, international finance law, 
etc.; also history, with its patriotism and 
the representation of all kinds of crime 
as heroic actions. 

I think it is not necessary to state at 
greater length that all of these subjects, 
which have to do with the misfortunes, 
and not the well-being of mankind, can- 
not be regarded as true knowledge. 

My answer, therefore, to your ques- 
tion as to whether knowledge is harm- 
ful and wherein the harm lies, is as fol- 
lows: There is nothing more necessary 
and blessed in the world than true 
knowledge, but there is nothing more 
harmful than the inanities regarded as 
knowledge by the leisured people of our 
time. 


YASNAYA Poiana, Russia. 


My Brother Lazarus and I 


BY LOUISE DUNHAM GOLDSBERRY 


WE dwell without the walléd town, 

We twain: 

Our drink the sweet uncisterned rain 
The clouds let down; 

Nor golden bowl with sapphired rim 
Gives fairer drink than my hands brim: 
For lo! within that humble cup 

*Tis the brook’s song that I drink up! 


Our roof the star-horizoned sky 
Alway: 

The broodful cloud and azure day 
Where prone I lie; 

Nor in king’s houses couch so fine 

As the green grass that pillows mine: 
For lo! the splendor of the year 
Leaves all its gracious fragrance here! 


Our beggar-bread we eat apart 


The gate: 


Yet in the rainbow’s fringe we wait 
God’s hearing heart; 

Nor care we, Lazarus and I, 

The scorn of them that pass us by: 
For lo! we, too, shall cry our plea-- 
“Thou pitying Jesus, pity me!” 


Wasuincton, D. C. 























The Musical Situation. 


HEN Oscar Hammerstein an- 
\W. nounced his intention of build- 
ing a new opera house in Lon- 

don even those who know that the erect- 
ing of theaters is his hobby felt inclined 
to think that he was simply letting off 
the steam which must have accumulated 
to the bursting point because of his sud- 


den release from the multifarious duties 
and anxieties of an operatic manager in 
New York. But the latest advices state 
that the architects have already begun 
their labors on his opera house, and now 
those best informed are shaking their 
heads and predicting dire disaster. Two 
years ago there were a number of operas 
which Londoners had never heard; but 
the most promising of these have since 
been staged by the millionaire (or, to be 
more definite, the pillionaire), Thomas 
Beecham, who is said to have paid the 
piper to the tune of a $250,000 deficit. 

Perhaps Oscar Hammerstein will have 
better luck; what many are asking, how- 
ever, is: “If he has money enough to 
build a new opera house abroad, why did 
he have to give up the Manhattan in 
New York?” To be sure, the Metro- 
politan directors paid him for renounc- 
ing, for ten years, all his grand opera 
rights and ,plans in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Chicago; but the sum given 
was not so large as reported. 

That he did give up the Manhattan is 
almost universally regretted, because the 
performances there were unique, and 
often most enjoyable. Fortunately, we 
are to have almost exact duplicates of 


some of them at the Metropolitan when 
Mr. Dippel brings his Chicago Opera 
Company to Philadelphia. 


Dippel’s Plans Carried Out 


When the war between the general 
manager and the administrative manager 
of the Metropolitan came to an end, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza remained in possession of 
the fort. However, Mr. Dippel was by 
no means defeated; he was simply asked 
to carry out his own plans of establishing 
opera companies in other cities besides 
New York and Boston, complete in them- 
selves, yet allied to the companies in 
those cities. With the incomparable Cle- 
ofonte Campanini as his conductor, he 
has gathered about him an excellent 
group of singers, including the best of 
those Mr. Hammerstein had at the Man- 
hattan. After a three months’ season in 
Chicago this company will be transferred 
bodily to Philadelphia, to occupy the 
Hammerstein Opera House (purchased 
by the Metropolitan) ; and during its ten 
weeks in the City of Brotherly Love Mr. 
Dippel will bring his singers to the Met- 
ropolitan every Tuesday. He will thus 
practically occupy a more influential po- 
sition than his former associate from 
Milan, for he will. have absolute control 
of the situation in Chicago and Philadel- 
phia and partial control in New York. 
His Tuesday evenings, for which there 
is a special subscription, in groups of five 
performances, will doubtless enjoy spe- 
cial favor, as they will be devoted to 
“Thais,” “The Juggler of Notre Dame,” 
“The Tales of Hoffmann,” “Samson and 
Delilah,” and other operas that drew best 
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at the Manhattan, with the same artists, 
including Mary Garden, Maurice Re- 
naud, and Charles Dalmores, and with 
Campanini at the helm. 


Metropolitan Promises 


The grand-opera season at the Metro- 
politan, which begins on November 14 
and will last twenty-two weeks, will sub- 
ject the powers that be to a severe test. 
The rival company having been elimi- 
nated, or rather absorbed, and the whole 
house having been practically sold out in 
advance by subscription, will the man- 
agement take advantage of this situation 
and resort to the slovenly conditions of 
former years when there was no compe- 
tition to stir the placid waters? The in- 
dications are that no such thing will hap- 
pen. The roster of singers and conduc- 
tors is as strong as usual—think what it 
means to have in one company ten so- 
pranos like Alten, Destinn, Farrar, Frem- 
stad, Gadski, Gluck, Lipkowska, Melba, 
Morena, Nielsen; nine tenors like Bur- 
rian, Caruso, Constantino, Jadlowker, 
Jorn, McCormack, Martin, Reiss, Sle- 
zak; and seven baritones like Amato, 
Campanari, Dinh Gilly, Goritz, Soomer, 
Scotti, Renaud! There would have been 
eight first class baritones had it not been 
for the untimely death of Charles Gili- 
bert a few weeks ago—an artist who will 
be remembered particularly for his amus- 
ing Masetto in “Don Giovanni,” his 
tragic Monterone in “Rigoletto” and his 
thrilling enactment of the enraged father 
in “Louise.” 

The list of tenors and basses is less re- 
markable. Unusual interest attaches to 
the repertory because it includes, besides 
the usual standard list, revivals of “Me- 
fistofele,” “Roméo et Juliette,” “Amico 
Fritz,” “Don Giovanni,” “Manon Les- 
caut” and “William Tell,” and no fewer 
than ten absolute novelties for this coun- 
try. These are Dukas’s “Ariane et 
Barbe Bleue,” Humperdinck’s “Children 
of Kings,” Puccini’s “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” “Il Signor Bruschino,” 
“Le Chemineau,” “Versiegelt,” “Le Don- 
ne Curiose” and “Quo Vadis.” It is true 
that some of these were promised condi- 
tionally last year and not given (man- 
agers have a convenient way of saying 
in their prospectus that the operas to be 
presented will be “‘selected from the fol- 
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lowing”) ; and the same may happen this 
year; but the first three in the above list 
will certainly be given, and they are not 
only the most important of the ten, but 
they will be rehearsed under the personal 
supervision of their composers. What is 
more, “The Girl of the Golden West” 
and “Children of Kings” will have their 
first performances here before they are 
given in Europe. 

A considerable amount of ill feeling 
has been aroused in Italy and Germany 
because their most popular composers did 
not give them the first opportunity to 
hear their latest scores. But the plain 
truth is that the Metropolitan is now 
the leading opera house in the world. 
Puccini and Humperdinck are glad to 
give us the first peep at their new 
wares because they know their operas 
will be sung by greater artists here 
than any foreign house could provide. 
“Madama Butterfly” was a failure when 
first produced in Milan, with an inade- 
quate cast. “The Girl of the Golden 
West” could not possibly fail with a 
cast including Caruso, Destinn and 
Amato. With Geraldine Farrar it would 
be stronger still, but the management 
has discovered that it does not need 
Miss Farrar to fill the house when Caru- 
so is in the cast; and besides, she is to 
enact the heroine of the other two im- 
portant novelties, by Dukas and Hum- 
perdinck. 


Bessie Abott and Victor Maurel 


Puccini, Humperdinck, and Dukas are 
not the only composers who are coming 
over here to bring their latest works. 
Another popular maker of music, Mas- 
cagni, is crossing the ocean with a brand 
new opera, which not only is to see the 
light of the world first in New York, 
but has been written specially for an 
American soprano, Bessie Abott. <A 
few years ago Miss Abott, who has a 
lovely voice, well trained by Jean de 
Reszke, was a member of the Metro- 
politan Company, but she left it be- 
cause she was not appointed at once 
to the most important roles on the 
most important nights. Now she will 


appear as prima donna assoluta in “Yso- 
bel,” not only in the metropolis but 
throughout the country. The outcome of 
this venture will be awaited with consid- 





























erable curiosity, all the more as “Ysobel” 
is to be sung at the New Theater, clash- 
ing with the opening week at the Metro- 
politan. 

Getting rid of Oscar Hammerstein 
has thus not done away entirely with op- 
eratic rivalry. In addition to “Ysobel” 
there will be two or three performances 
a week at another theater by a company 
organized by Victor Maurel, who will 
himself appear once more as “Falstaff” 
and in other roles in which he used to 
have no rivals. These performances are 
to be given in English, and will serve as 
a test of the claims of those who are for- 
ever exclaiming—recently more loudly 
than ever—that operatic performances in 
this country would be much more appre- 
ciated if they were given in a language 
“understanded of the people.” 


Rival Concert Givers 


In the concert halls there will be some- 
what less rivalry than last year, yet the 
critics will not be idle any day in the 
week, Sunday included. Indeed, there 
seems to be a perfect epidemic of Sunday 
concerts. Last Sunday there were four, 
all of them worthy of serious attention. 
In Paris the most important concerts 
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have for many years been given on Sun- 
days. London, a few years ago, began 
to follow suit, and now we are threat- 
ened with the same situation. Even the 
Philharmonic has entered this field, in 
Brooklyn as well as at Carnegie Hall. 
In Brooklyn, where Sunday concerts are 
an innovation, there was some clerical 
opposition at first, but it seems to have 
been silenced. The Philharmonic’s pro- 
gram for November 13 at Carnegie Hall 
may serve to show the attractiveness of 
these Sunday concerts: “Freischtitz” 
overture, Weber ; fifth symphony, Tschai- 
kovsky; three numbers from Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust,” and Liszt’s “Me- 
phisto Waltz.” 

The Symphony Society also gives a 
series of Sunday afternoons for which 
Walter Damrosch has arranged pro- 
grams in which novelties are included. 
He is paying more attention than for- 
merly to French music, and has also dis- 
covered some good things in England, 
whose composers, Elgar and Sullivan ex- 
cepted, are less well known over here 
than our leading composers are in Eng- 
land. 

The concert season was opened by Al- 
ma Gluck, who gave a song recital which 
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brought her almost as much praise as her 
operatic impersonations at the Metropol- 
itan did last year. 
of the coming sopranos. Another singer 
who is coming to the fore, and deserved- 
ly so, is Reinald Werrenrath, a young 
baritone, who has a good voice and 
knows how to use it effectively and artis- 
tically. He had the good sense to include 
some Grieg songs in his Mendelssohn 
Hall recital and was rewarded by being 
compelled to repeat one of them—‘Lauf 
der Welt.” 

Josef Hofmann, who is almost as pop- 
ular as Paderewski in this country and 
in Russia and Mexico even more so, is 
the leading pianist in the field this season, 
and the only one heard up to the date of 
writing this. The violinists are hurrying 
to get a hearing before the opera begins, 
and there is also a new violoncellist of 
whom great things are expected—Boris 
Hambourg, brother of the famous pian- 
ist. 

as 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
and Its New Director. 


Edward Robinson, the acting director 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art since 
last June, when Sir Caspar Purdon 
Clarke resigned, and who had served as 
assistant director for the last five years, 
was last week unanimously elected direc- 
tor of the museum, the first American to 
hold that position. Dr. Robinson came 
to the museum at the time Sir Caspar 
Purdon Clarke was made its director and 
has been in full sympathy with the pro- 
gressive policy that has been character- 
istic of this art institution. 

Previous to his connection with the 
Metropolitan he had been director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Boston. He 
was born in Boston in 1858 and was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1879. Following his graduation he spent 
five years in Europe, fifteen months of 
which time was passed in Greece. He 
subsequently studied at the University of 
Berlin. He received the degree of LL.D. 
from the University of Aberdeen, Scot- 
land. He has since then devoted himself 
entirely to art. He lectured some years 


on classical archeology at Harvard and 
has constantly manifested a keen interest 


She is doubtless one - 
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in American art. He was a member of 
the committee on art exhibits of the 
Hudson-Fulton Celebration Commission. 
He was instrumental in selecting and ar- 
ranging the collections in the Slater Me- 
morial Museum at Norwich, Conn. The 
collection of casts for the Metropolitan 
Museum, of which he is now director, 
was made by him. He, with the aid of 
H. W. Kent, some time librarian of the 
Grolier Club, but now also on the mu- 
seum staff. made the selection of casts 
for the Art Museum of Springfield, 
Mass. Dr. Robinson is a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 


e 
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ROBINSON. 


ences, a corporate member of the Orien- 
tal Society, and an officer of the Prussian 
Order of the Red Eagle. He is the au- 
thor of a number of works on Greek and 
Roman antiquities and the catalogs of 
Greek and Roman casts in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts were prepared un- 
der his immediate supervision. He has 
contributed many articles on art subjects 
to the leading magazines and to the Bul- 
letin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
He was active in the promotion of the 
Whistler memorial exhibition held at the 
Metropolitan Museum last spring. 
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The Metropolitan Museum of Art had 
a small and unpretentious beginning and 
its first home was in a private house. It 
has grown by leaps and bounds and since 
the Rogers and other funds have become 
available it ranks with the great museums 
of the world. The present exhibition of 
antique Oriental rugs is of especial im- 
portance for New York, one of the great- 
est markets for modern Oriental rugs. 


ot 
The Drama 


As the playgoing public enlarges year 
by year and the character of the plays 
presented in America is more varied, 
criticism of the drama becomes more im- 
portant. There is perhaps a greater dif- 
ference in quality between plays than 
novels, and a person who is particular in 
his taste or scrupulous in his morals has 
greater difficulty in discovering just what 
he wants to see. It is the purpose of 
THE INDEPENDENT to pick out, from 
among the new plays presented in New 
York during the season, a few of the 
more significant and report month by 
month upon their character so that our 
readers throughout the country may be- 
come acquainted with them. Those who 
do not live in New York or visit the city 
may later in the year or next have an 
opportunity of seeing some of these plays, 
and a reference to our monthly num- 
bers may save the loss of time and money 
or secure a dramatic treat that otherwise 
would be missed. 

The most important event of the sea- 
son so far is the presentation at the New 
Theater of Maeterlinck’s fairy fable, 


“The Blue Bird.” This has been so. 


widely read during the past year that 
here it is only necessary to discuss it as 
a play. Whether one who has read it 
will be disappointed when he sees it de- 
pends upon the vividness of his imagina- 
tion. He will probably find that he has 
in reading it failed to appreciate the hu- 
mor of the grotesque characterization of 
the minor characters such as the Bread, 
Dog, Cat and Sugar, but on the other 
hand he will find that he had pictured to 
himself such scenes as the Palace of 
Night and the Kingdom of the Future 
much more splendid and impressive than 
they appear on the stage. In fact, the 
New Theater must be criticised for the 


inadequacy of its scenic effects, not mere- 
ly in comparison with an ideal of the 
reader’s imagination but in comparison 
with the play as presented at the Hay- 


‘market Theater in London all last year ; 


a curious delinquency because American 
theaters in general and the New Theater 
in particular are usually distinguished by 
the lavishness and care of their stage set- 
tings. Such crisis moments as the open- 
ing of the Prison of the Wars and the 
transformation of the graveyard are in 
the New York production so handled as 
to appear ridiculous. The final appeal to 
the audience fell flat; so it did also in 
London. It is probably a mistake of the 
author. Nobody but Maude Adams could 
carry off a thing like that and it would 
be best to drop the sentence. The act in 
which all the trees and animals except 
the Dog join in a conspiracy against man 
is omitted both in London and New 
York, doubtless wisely, tho one would 
like to see it. 

But on the whole the New Theater did 
well by Maeterlinck and we all are much 
indebted to it for introducing a play that 
will probably remain long in the Ameri- 
can repertory. For “The Blue Bird” 
makes a wide appeal. It catches the 
fancy of the children almost as well as 
“Peter Pan” and it interests grown peo- 
ple by its symbolism and poetic sugges- 
tiveness. Its treatment of the themes of 
death, birth and immortality is delicate 
and reverent, tho pagan rather than 
Christian. 

“The Blue Bird” would go best as an 
opera. We wish somebody would set it 
to music. The very impressive song of 
the mothers welcoming their children 
shows how much music might add to it. 
Debussy’s dreamy and formless harmo- 
nies suited “Pelleas and Melisande,” but 
the author of the “Domestic Symphony” 
alone could do justice to this kitchen 
drama. Only Strauss could fit Sugar 
and Milk with suitable motives, and give 
the proper orchestration to the quarrels 
of Cat and Dog, and Fire and Water. 

That “The Blue Bird” and “Chante- 
cler” should come out the same year is 
a noticeable coincidence, tho their re- 
semblances are quite superficial, while 
their differences are fundamental. For 
example, the cat and dog appear in both 
and play the same role in relation to each 
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“THE BLUE BIRD” AT THE NEW THEATER, NEW YORK. 


On the left, six Hours around Light. On the right, 


six Hours around Bread. 


In the center from left to 


right, Fairy Berylune, Mityl, Milk, Tiltyl (Fire in background), Dog, Sugar, Cat. 


other and to man, but in other respects 
the two plays are as unlike as could be. 
Rostand’s themes are often commonplace 
and trivial, but he uses thruout an 
elaborate poetic form, overloaded with 
verbal ornamentation, embroidered with 
curious metaphors, packed with local hits 
and far fetched witticisms. Maeterlinck 
uses thruout the simplest and baldest 
of prose, while his thought is often 
beautiful and profoundly poetic. Con- 
sidered as stage performances “The Blue 
Bird” is superior because the characters 
are discreetly animalized instead of try- 
ing to look like poultry and absurdly fail- 





ing. Maeterlinck’s Dog and Cat, for 
example, are sufficiently suggestive of 
their prototypes, yet they could walk up 
Broadway without being unduly conspic- 
uous if they kept their tails covered and 
did not get to fighting. 

When Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
story, “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” 
was published it scored what the English 
universities call “a double first.” It stood 
for months among the best sellers in 
both juvenile and adult fiction lists. Now 
as staged by Mr. Belasco it makes the 
same double appeal. It is a clean, whole- 
some and thoroly enjoyable play of coun- 
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“THE BLUE BIRD” AT THE HAYMARKET THEATER, LONDON. 
From left to right, Dog, Tiltyl, Mityl, Berylune, Light, Sugar, Water, Cat, Milk, Fire, Bread. 
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try scenes and child life, realistic and 
idealistic, full of fun and sentiment. Re- 
becca improvises rimes as readily as 
when she was in print and she giggles 
more, much to the delight of the audi- 
ence. Miss Taliaferro takes the part 
charmingly and grows up between the 
first act and the last in the most marvel- 
ous manner. 

“The Scandal,” by Henry Bataille, is 
such a play as only France can produce, 
admirable only for its technique. Every 
moment, from the rising of the curtain 
to its fall, is tense with tragedy, tragedy 
in a hobble-skirt, it might be called. Ba- 
taille’s only rival at this sort of thing is 
Bernstein, whose “Thief” was one of the 
successes last year. The climax is placed 
properly in the third act, but the play is 
a succession of surprises, not the least of 
which is the forgivingness of the hus- 
band, a violation of the traditions of the 
French stage. There is not a bit of hu- 
mor in it except when the audience 
laughs in the wrong places. The acting 
is very good, especially Mr. Kyrle Bel- 


lew and Miss Gladys Hanson in the lead- 
ing roles. 

John Drew makes a hit again in the 
new comedy in four acts by the British 
dramatist, W. Somerset Maugham, en- 
titled “Smith.” The curtains are exceed- 
ingly happy and well timed and the play 
presents a vivid picture of a certain kind 
of modern English society that has gone 
card crazy. Amid the heartlessness and 
hollowness of it all the sincerity and hon- 
esty of Smith shines as a clear white 
light. Mary Boland is effective in her 
rendering of the rdle and deservedly 
shares the honors with Mr. Drew, fresh 
from his African farm. 

“The Commuters” ought to be a good 
farcical comedy, because it is written by 
no less a craftsman than James Forbes, 
author of ‘““The Chorus Lady” and “The 
Traveling Salesman.” We are very sorry 
to say, however, that the cast as present- 
ed by Henry B. Harris was poor, and 
that Mr. Forbes has not “come back.” 
The joys and sorrows of a commuter’s 
life are satirized, somewhat stiltedly. 


A Hymn 


BY EDYTH HINKLEY 


Gop of the forest and fen 
God of the waste and wild, 

God of the heroes of men, 
God of the heart of a child; 


God of the dawn and the day, 
God of the stars’ brooding host, 
God of the spirits who pray, 
God of the light that was lost; 


God of the mist-haunted hills, 
God of the day’s dying breath, 

God of the glory that thrills 
Life with the meaning of death; 


God of the cloud and the peak, 
God of the thunderous sea, 
God of the thousands who seek 
Weeping, the vision of Thee; 


God of the tempest and rain, 
God of the doubt that began 

Born in a twilight of pain, 
Deep in the heart of a man; 


God of the sun and the seed, 
God of the whole and the part, * 

God of the great human need, 
God of the penitent heart; 


God of the secret that gleams 
Soft in the eyes of the spring, 
God of the heart’s deathless dreams, 
God of the promise they bring; 


God of our love’s lost desire, 
God of the suns that have set, 

God of the faith and the fire 
Born in the heart of regret; 


| 
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God, -it is Thou that we: seek! 
Stoop from.the Silence and see 

Hearts that are weary and bréak, 
Break with the longing for Thee. 


Tiverton, Devon, ENGLAND. 














The Plant of a Working Church 


BY HARRY P. DEWEY, D.D. 


Pastor OF PLYMOUTH CONCREGATIONAL CHURCH OF MINNEAPOLIS. 


AM asked to give a description of the 
| church recently erected by the 
Plymouth Congregational Church, 
of Minneapolis. The appropriateness of 
the request from an editor of a leading 
periodical of extended circulation lies, | 
presume, in his thought that the building 
is a worthy illustration of the present- 
day attempt to rear ecclesiastical struc- 
tures adequately equipped for the varied 
uses and activities of a parish. 

From the standpoint of those Chris- 
tian people who are of Puritan heritage, 
there is further appropriateness in the 
request, because this particular building 
in its style indicates a return to the 
native likings of the original Puritan 
worshipers. It is a recovery of that 
architecture which suffered at the rude 
hand of Cromwell, but was cherished by 
Milton, the greatest of Puritans. As 


‘ . 

one approaches the finely proportioned 
structure whose mass is dominated by an 
imposing tower, the religious feeling is 
at once excited, and passing within, if 
the time be the hour of service, one may 
very naturally recall the devout lines of 
“Tl Penseroso” : 

“But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloister’s pale 

And love the high embowered roof, 

With antick pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

Then let the pealing organ blow, 

To the full-voiced Quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.” 

The design of the building in its gen- 
eral character represents the late English 
Gothic of the perpendicular period. The 
inaterial of the exterior walls is a seam- 














CHANCEL IN MAIN AUDITORIUM. 
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faced, weather-proof granite from Min- 
nesota quarries, which blends all the 
hues of yellow, red and brown, and pre- 
sents a surface so smooth that it is 
quickly washed clear of dust by the rain. 
The warmth of the colors is admirably 
suited to the winter climate, and when 
snow covers the ground the building pro- 
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in the side walls. The nave looks toward 
a chancel of moderate depth, where is 
presented a massive and richly orna- 
mented oak screen, with bankings of 
organ pipes above. The organ seat is at 
the rear of the chancel in the center, and 
longitudinal rows of choir galleries with 
forward swells are disposed on either 

















PULPIT IN MAIN AUDITORIUM. 


claims its hospitality by the genial color 
of its walls. . 
The main auditorium is transeptal in 
form. It has a rear gallery only, and is 
crowned in a heavily trussed and grace- 
fully arched roof. Daylight enters thru 
four great windows. of beautiful stone 
tracery, one in the front and one in the 
rear wall, and one in each transept, and 
thru smaller windows of similar design 


side. At the inner edge of the platform, 
in front of the choir rail, and resting 
upon the steps which extend across the 
entire chancel space, is a richly carved 
semi-octagonal pulpit, which, in obedi- 
ence to the Protestant emphasis upon the 
office of preaching, without being obtru- 
sive, constrains the eye to itself as the 
focal point in the room. The total effect, 
as one surveys the interior of the build- 
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ing, is exprest in that eloquent tribute of 
the Psalmist, “Strength and beauty are 
in His sanctuary.” 

This impression is deepened by the 
comprehensive scheme of window deco- 
ration. The subject of the chancel win- 
dow is worship. In the lowest tier of 
lancets, shepherds and wise men pay 
homage to the Holy Child; in the middle 
tier historical biblical figures typify 
moods or attitudes of worship, such as 
reverence, prayer, praise, proclamation 
and dedication; and in the uppermost 
tier a company of angels suggests the 
heavenly consummations of devotional 
ascription. The purpose is to impress 
upon the congregation in the window 
which first strikes the vision the chiefest 
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Skinner Company, of Boston, is of the 
best modern construction and range, and 
is supplemented by an echo organ 
equipped with chimes, in the tower. 
Integrally connected with the main 
structure is the parish house, which in- 
cludes the commodious chapel, of Gothic 
design ; the office for the church assist- 
ant; the minister’s study; the minister’s 
reception room; the library, which is 
gathering to itself biblical, theological 
and sociological reference books; the 
parlor; the men’s club room, fitted with 
heavy oak wall settees, easy chairs, and 
a large, companionable, open fireplace : 
the kitchen and pantry, supplied with 
every most modern device for lightening 
the work of those who serve at tables; 

















PILLSBURY HOUSE, NEIGHBORHOOD SETTLEMENT. 


reason for their presence in the House 
of God. 

As a logical development of this re- 
minder, the themes of the windows in 
the transepts are Christian character and 
Christian service, and of the one in the 
front wall of the nave, the resurrection. 

The organ, built by the Ernest M. 


the banquet hall; the engine and boiler 
room, where is a heating plant, an elec- 
tric fan that freshens and tempers the 
air in the chapel and main auditorium in 
all weathers, and an electric vacuum 
cleaning machine ; and, in addition, many 
small rooms to which the classes of the 
bible school, graded after the plan of the 
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public school, repair after the. general 
opening exercises in the chapel, each 
class to a room of its own. An accom- 
panying picture shows a unique assem- 
bly room for the primary department. In 
memory of a child, the walls, above a 
handsome oak wainscoting, are lined 
with large photographs of famous paint- 
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of directing the Bible school and allied 
social and educational activities of the 
church, especially those among the young 
people. 

An architectural feature, worthy of 
note because of its effect upon the church 
life, is the corridor or cloister, which ex- 
tends from the spacious vestibule at the 
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4 PARISH HOUSE AND TOWER OF MAIN BUILDING. 


ings representing scenes in the life of 
Christ, from the Nativity to the Ascen- 
sion, a gallery of noble art which im- 
presses not only the children, but also 
the parents and other visitors who each 
Sunday are attracted to this room in 
great numbers. Over the stone fireplace 
is a cast of one of Della Robbia’s Bam- 
bini, and underneath is the inscription, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto 
me.” 

The parish house was constructed with 
particular reference to the work of the 
bible school. Great emphasis, it was felt, 
should be laid upon the most effective 
means and methods of promoting reli- 
gious education, and in pursuance of 
this conviction it is now the purpose of 
the church to employ a thoroly trained 
man, whose principal task shall be that 


entrance to the auditorium, past the en- 
tire length of the chapel, to the remotest 
end of the parish house. It not only 
serves as a convenient passageway; it 
also ministers to the social exchanges, 
permitting a freedom of conversation 
and of movings to and fro without dis- 
turbance to meetings that are in process. 

There is a system of telephones which 
puts the principal rooms in easy vocal 
contact with one another ; and in the pul- 
pit the minister has command of invisible 
electrical signals which enable him, with- 
out embarrassment to the dignity of the 
service in process, to communicate with 
the organist and with.the ushers. 

Since you are requesting me to men- 
tion distinctive features of the work 
done by Plymouth Church, I may in- 
stance a neighborhood settlement in one 
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of the more populous and morally needy 
sections of the city, for whose support 
the church is the chiefest sponsor. The 
building employed was a gift from two 
of the younger men of the congregation, 
made as a memorial to their father, the 
late Charles A. Pillsbury. The church 
has created an endowment fund for the 
settlement, and each year it raises a large 
sum of money for current expenses. 
Under the direction of its efficient head, 
Henry F. Burt, and his half dozen resi- 
dent associates, reinforced by some four 


at the more evangelical mission sustained 
by the church, are glad to render. 

Since Plymouth Church was among the 
very first churches in the country to ap- 
ply business principles to church benevo- 
lence, and, indeed, originated a plan 
which is now widely known as “the 
Plymouth plan,” it may be of value ‘to 
state at this time of interest in laymen’s 
missionary movements, that the plan of 
adopting a yearly budget of money to 
be given to benevolent objects and of 
meeting the demands of such budget by 
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score volunteer helpers, Pillsbury House 
is doing much to transform the com- 
munity in the midst of which it is placed. 
Its friends have been leaders in the fight 
against houses of ill repute infesting the 
neighborhood, and the desperate and 
long-continued battle has just resulted in 
a wholesale victory for purity and right- 
eousness. Not least of the benefits ac- 
cruing from the house is that it makes 
a varied opportunity for the kind of 
service which matter-of-fact church- 
goers, especially those who are unwilling 
to be recruits at the prayer meetings and 


individual pledges, is incontestably dem- 
onstrating its efficiency. By the dili- 
gence of a committee appointed to pre- 
pare the budget and to increase the num- 
ber of contributors to it, the total dona- 
tions of the church are steadily augment- 
ed, with little consciousness of added 
strain, and the people are educated by 
sheer force of habit in the art of 
thoughtful and regular giving. Were 
all the churches in the land to adopt a 
similar plan, the missionary treasuries 
would quickly be filled to overflowing. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



































EXTERIOR OF THE HISPANIC MUSEUM. 
On the right is the building of the American Numismatic Society. 
All photographs copyrighted, 1908, by The Hispanic Society of America. 


The Hispanic Museum 


BY WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD 


[Professor Shepherd, of Columbia University, is one of the authorities in this country 


on S$ anish and Latin-American affairs. 


the Pan-American 


HOSE who reckon the nation’s 
T greatness merely by its positiou 
in the world today cannot realize 

that there was a time when Spain 
stretched her rod of empire over a region 
more vast than any brought before or 
since under a single sceptre, a time when 
Spanish arms and art and thought were 
mighty forces in the doings of men. Still 
less would they understand how a tiny 
state like Portugal could have been a 
powerful carrier of the sea, ruling de- 
pendencies scattered around the entire 
globe. Yet out of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese dominions in America alone have 
arisen nineteen republics possessing an 
aggregate area nearly three times that of 


He was secretary 
Conference held this summer at Buenos Ayres.—Epror. | 


to the American Delegation to 


the United States and resources incal- 
culable in their richness. Upward of 
seventy millions of the human race speak 
Spanish and upward of thirty millions 
Portuguese, as their native tongue. 

To have one’s biography written by 
one’s enemies has been the misfortune of 
many a deserving soul, and the nation, a: 
well as the individual, thus treated, must 
wait until posterity has provided the 
means for its justification. Such has 
been the fate of Spain. Born amid ad- 
versities greater than those besetting the 
growth of other States, attempting.a task 
of civilization beyond her strength and 
forced at last to yield to rivals who re- 
joiced at her downfall as'much as they 
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GOYA’S “A DUCHESS OF ALBA.” 
In the collections of the Hispanic Museum. The figure is pointing to the signature of the artist 
himself at her feet. 
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profited from her weakness, Snain has 
lived to see her motives discredited, her 
actions misrepresented and her rightful 
place among historic nations denie:. 
Portugal, on her own part, has been sim- 
ply ignored. 

With the exception of England, of all 
the countries of Western Europe Spain 


is the one with which our relations, 


friendly and otherwise, have been clos- 
est. Everywhere in the South and West 


“square deal” and in its very metropolis 
should be formed a nucleus of the means 
and materials by which a true estimate 
of Spain’s greatness may be determined. 
Here also the achievements of the little 
mother country of the largest State in 
the Western Hemisphere may well be 
recognized. 

About twenty years ago Mr. Archer 
Milton Huntington, whose studies and 
travels in Spain and Portugal had given 

















PAINTINGS AND OTHER OBJECTS OF 


ART IN THE WEST BALCONY OF THE 


HISPANIC MUSEUM. 


the names of States and cities, of moun- 
tains, rivers and plains, and the survivals 
in speech and institution recall the deeds 
of the Spanish pioneer and the day when 
two-thirds of our land acknowledged the 
sway of the Spanish crown. To Spain, 
as well as to France, in large measure we 
owe our independence, and from her, 
directly or indirectly, we have gained 
the major part of our territory. Hence 
it seems fitting that in the land of the 


him an inkling of the wealth of culture 
that lay neglected in this. corner of 
Europe, began a collection of rare books, 
maps, manuscripts, paintings and other 
materials of literary, artistic and arche- 
ological import bearing upon the past 
and present of the two nations. Mindful 
of its value to the world of scholarship 
and seeing in its widest use that promise 
of justification which had been so long 
deferred, he waited until the size of the 
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collection had become such as to war- 
rant some act that would render it most 
fruitful. Accordingly Mr. Huntington 
resolved to form a society into whose 
hands the treasures might be committed. 
Since Hispania was the Roman name for 
the Iberian Peninsula, Hispanic seemed 
to be the name most appropriate for an 
organization devoted to the study of all 
that has proceeded from the two 
Romance nations of that peninsula. In 
realization of his purpose, on May 18, 
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January, 1908. It is constructed of 
stone, brick, terra cotta, steel and bronze 
without the use of a particle of wood. 
On the frieze of its front facade are 
carved the names of Columbus the mar- 
iner, Cervantes the novelist, Lope de 
Vega the dramatist, Camoens the poet, 


. Loyola the churchman and Velazquez the 


painter. Similarly on the frieze of the 
rear facade one reads the names of Sen- 
eca the Roman sage and of Trajan the 
Roman emperor, both of Spanish birth; 
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GENERAL READING 
1904, the Hispanic Society of America 
was founded in New York City and a 
board of trustees appointed to receive the 
grant. The deed of gift having been 
supplemented by a liberal endowment in 
land and money, a site was chosen in 
Audubon Park, between 155th and 156th 
street, west of Broadway, and ground 
broken for the erection of a building that 
should serve alike as the home and as 
the treasure-house of the society. 

The building was formally opened in 


ROOM OF 


THE HISPANIC MUSEUM. 

of Averroes the Moorish scientist, and of 
Almanzor the Moorish warrior, both na- 
tives of Spain; the Cid the crusader, 
Charles V the statesman, Magellan the 
navigator, San Martin the soldier, and 
Calderon the dramatist. Within the 
building itself there is an ample reading 
and exhibition room constructed of terra 
cotta in the style of the Spanish Renais- 
sance. The galleries surrounding the 
room are supplied with cases containing 
sculptures, pictures, manuscripts and the 
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like, while above the galleries are bal- 
conies along the walls of which are 
grouped the paintings and other objects 
that constitute the museum proper. 
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conveniently from the 157th street sta- 


tion of the Broadway division of the 
Subway. 
While all intelligent and responsible 

















PAINTINGS AND OTHER OBJECTS OF ART IN THE EAST BALCONY OF THE 
HISPANIC MUSEUM. 
The books in the cases are the “ejecutorias”:to which allusion is made in the text. 


Tho its headquarters are in the United 
States and its origin is American, the 
range of its membership as well as the 
scope and character of its work make the 
Hispanic Society an international or- 
ganization. Far also from being merely 
a center for catering to the tastes of a 
private club of collectors and connois- 
seurs, the building and its contents are 
intended to be a distinctly public museum 
and library. With the exception of the 
month of August and of Christmas and 
Thanksgiving Day, the museum is open 
daily from I to 5 p. m. and admission is 
absolutely free. The library, however, is 
open on week days only from Io a. m. 
to 5 p. m., and to use it readers’ cards 
must be obtained in advance from the 
librarian. The building is reached most 


persons are welcome to the privileges of 
the library and the museum for the gen- 
eral purposes of reading and study, the 
Hispanic Society is especially desirous of 
encouraging original investigation in its 
chosen field. Those who wish to under- 
take such work are assured of every 
possible aid. In fact, books and other 
materials relating to any particular sub- 
ject of inquiry, but which are not actual-- 
ly in the collections at the time, are will- 
ingly procured if at all practicable. 

The study and appreciation, then, of 
Hispanic culture in its broadest sense, of 
what the Spaniards and the Portuguese, 
the Spanish and the Portuguese Ameri- 
cans and the countries and peoples every- 
where of Hispanic origin have accom- 
plished in the development of civiliza- 
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tion, constitute the foremost objects of 
the Hispanic Society. The pecuniary 


value of its collections runs into the mil-. 


lions of dollars, whereas their scientific 
value is quite incalculable. No other sin- 
gle repository in existence has such a 
wealth of materials selected with so 
much discrimination to render them au- 
thentic, or offers such facilities for their 
use to the investigator in the special 
realm of Hispanic thought and deed. 

A brief indication of its contents will 
give some idea of the character of the 
museum. The collections include wood 
carvings, silver work, iron work, ivory 
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plaques and combs dating from Pheni- 
cian times, Roman mosaics, pottery and 
domestic utensils, Hispano-Moresque 
plaques, examples of the famous Buen 
Retiro ware, “azulejos’” or iridescent 
tiles, Spanish coins and medals, eccles- 
iastical vestments and embroideries, and 
sculptured tombs showing the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical architecture, both 
Gothic and Renaissance. In one of the 
series of cases is a large number of old 
‘“ejecutorias” or patents of nobil‘ty with 
the‘r elaborate initial pages painted in 
water-colors on parchment. Along the 
walls also are ranged many superb speci- 

















Copyright, 1909, by the Hispanic Society of America. 


ZULOAGA’S “A BULL-FIGHTER’S FAMILY.” 
In the collection of the Hispanic Museum, 
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mens of the handicraft of Spanish artists. 
In the list are a “Portrait of a Little 
Girl,” by Velazquez; a “Good Shepherd,” 
by Murillo; a “Holy Family,’ by Do- 
menico Theotocopuli, called “Il Greco” ; 
a “Duchess of Alba,” by Goya; a “Bull- 
fighter’s Family,” by Zuloaga, as well as 
numerous works by Sorolla. Indeed one 
of the most noteworthy exhibitions of 
pictures which has ever taken place in 
this country was that held recently ‘n 
the Hispanic Museum when paintings of 
Sorolla and Zuloaga were shown to up- 
ward of 130,000 visitors. 

The booklover in his turn will discover 
much to fascinate him in the treasures of 
the library. Here are something like a 
hundred and seventy Spanish, German 
and Italian incunabula, beginning with 
the works of Lambert Palmart, of Val- 
encia, the earliest of known printers in 
Spain; Latin and Hebrew manuscripts 
of great age and interest; first editions 
of all the important Spanish authors; 
drawings by Vierge illustrative of Don 
Quixote, and many ancient maps, por- 
tolans, prints and facsimiles. These are 
supplemented by more than fifty thou- 
sand books relating to Spain, Portugal 
and Latin America. The chief periodi- 
cals of the Hispanic countries also are 
on file. 

But the work of education does not 
stop at this point. The Hispanic Society 
issues a quarterly magazine called the 
Revue Hispanique, and from its press 
have been struck off upward of seventy 
distinct publications. These include fac- 
similes of rare books, maps and docu- 
ments in Spanish, Catalan, Portuguese, 
English, Dutch and Latin, and scientific 
treatises of an archeological and literary 
character. Among them are elaborate 
editions of the works of Cervantes, Lope 
de Vega and Camoens. The critical edi- 
tion of “Don Quixote” in particular. 
consisting of facsimile reproductions of 
the first Madrid edition of the First Part 
(1605), of the first edition of the Sec- 
ond Part: (Madrid, 1615), and of the 
fourth Madrid edition (1605), forming 
three volumes and a critical text and 
glossary in four additional volumes, wil! 
be, when completed, one of the most 
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“PORTRAIT OF A LITTLE GIRL,” 
BY VELAZQUEZ. 


In the collection of the Hispanic Museum. 


eminent contributions to literary scholar- 
ship ever produced under American aus- 
pices. 

The foregoing sketch of the treasures 
preserved in the Hispanic Museum fur- 
nishes some idea of the public benefit 
which a unique example of private gen- 
erosity has made possible. Here the 
scholar has at his command the sources 
from which he may draw freely for the 
encouragement of scientific research. 
Here the general reader may widen his 
range of knowledge by familiarizing 
himself with the evidences of a culture 
little understood and less appreciated. 
And here even the visitor who seeks to 
indulge his curiosity alone will find much 
to reward him. 

Spain and Portugal are vastly more 
than the traditional lands of the Inquis'- 
tion, the fandango, the castanet and the 
bull-fight. Those who may think other- 
wise should set their minds aright by a 
visit to the Hispanic Museum. 


New York City. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States 


BY J. F. HAIG 


{Mr. Haig was the private secretary of Justice Brewer until the latter’s death. He 
therefore speaks with full knowledge of the routine of the United States Supreme Court.— 


Ep1ror. ] 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States, the court of last resort and 
possessing the power to over- 

throw an act of Congress by merely de- 
claring it to be unconstitutional, is tucked 
away in a small room in the middle of 
the Capitol, between the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. The space 
within the rail reserved for counsel is so 
limited that when a big case is being 
argued there is barely room for the dozen 
counsel at the tables. It would be diffi- 
cult to find even a police court in an’ 
city so poorly provided. 

Every few years a bill is introduced 
into Congress to provide the court with 
a suitable building, but proceeds no fur- 
ther than the committee room. How- 
ever, On One occasion, a bill progresse 1 
so far that tentative plans were drawn. 
On this being submitted to one of the 
Justices of the Court, after the rooms ar- 
signed to the Department of Justice and 
the Court of Claims, as well as the other 
United States courts, had been pointed 
out, the Justice asked, “But where is the 
room for our court?” “Oh,” was the 
reply, “we thought it would do well over 
here; in this corner.” They had placed 
the court room in the space that was left 
after providing for everything else. 

The room the court now occupies was 
prior to 1859 used by the Senate, but was 
abandoned on account of the echoes, 
which were unable to be gotten rid of. 
A whisper at one end of the room was 
heard at the other, apparently under 
one’s feet. The court-at that time oc- 
cupied the room directly beneath, in the 
basement, now its library. The room 
now used by the court has been remoc- 
eled and modernized, a fire occurring a 
few years ago giving the opportunity. 

When the court is in session a door- 
keeper guards the door, to prevent the 
bringing in of a satchel or package. The 
dcorkeeper occupies an easy chair, has 
attached a rope to the handle of the door, 
and so is spared the exertion of stand- 
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ing from 12 to 4.30 p. m. and politely 
opening it for visitors. 

The court sits from October to June. 
The justices sit on a raised platform, 
with a long bench in front of them, on 
which is laid the records, briefs and pa- 
pers of the cases to be considered during 
the day. 

One of the rules of the court is that 
all records, briefs and papers in a case 
must be printed. Another is that dark 
clothes are required in the court room. 
If an attorney arrives in Washington 
arrayed in gay colors he must don black 
before he will be permitted to address 
the court. 

On either side of the chief justice sit 
four associate justices, the two eldest in 
commission next to him. On the stroke 
of twelve o’clock, when the court is not 
taking a recess, out of the robing room 
just opposite the court room starts a 
procession of the black-robed justices, 
headed by the chief justice. Ropes are 
stretched across the hall to keep back 
the curious. As the chief justice ap- 
pears in the court room the crier of the 
court raps with a gavel, when all pres- 
ent rise and remain standing until the 
justices have reached their stations, 
when, with a bow from the chief justice, 
all are seated. During this the crier 
has been calling out that the honorable 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
in session and ready to try cases. At- 
torneys who desire to be admitted to the 
bar of the court are openly vouched for 
by well-known attorneys and presented 
to the court, after which they take the 
oath of allegiance. Then are heard mis- 
cellaneous motions, and when all routine 
business is disposed of the call of the cal- 
endar for the day proceeds. The coun- 
sel for each side of a case are allowed 
a stated time for argument, which, how- 
ever, can be extended by the chief jus- 
tice, if the importance of the case de- 
mands it. 

The court sits for the hearing of 
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arguments from 12 to 4.30, excepting 
Saturday, and when the hands cf the 
clock point to the hour of adjournment 
down comes the gavel, and tho the 
greatest lawyer may be in the middle of 
a sentence the court adjourns. The case 
having been argued to the court, it is all 
over so far as counsel are concerned, 
and the case is taken under advisement 
by the court. During the argument 
some of the justices may have made fre- 
quent notes and asked many questions 
concerning the case. 

There is no argument heard on Satur- 
day, the court taking that day for con- 
sultation and discussion of the cases 
heard during the week. On Saturday 
evening each justice receives from the 
chief justice an envelope, containing the 
names of the cases the chief justice has 
decided to allow the justice to write the 
opinions in, and the chief justice also 
notifies the justices of the hour of the 
conference on Monday morning. The 
conferences are usually held in the con- 
ference room, under locked doors. The 
chief justice presides, and cases are 
taken up or postponed, according to the 
wishes of the justices or their readiness 
to consider them. Sorhe cases remain 
under advisement for months after be- 
ing argued in court and are even carried 
over from one year to another. Each 
justice is furnished with a lock book, in 
which he may enter the details of a case, 
the record of the vote on conference and 
the final disposition. On a case being 
assigned by the chief justice to a justice 
to write the opinion of the court, the 
opinion when written must be agreeable 
to the justices. If not, the dissatisfied 
justice will promptly write a dissenting 
opinion. In some instances four of the 


justices have each written a dissenting 


opinion, but the usual custom is for one 
to write it, and announce that the others 
concur. 

Before a case is reached for argument 
the justices familiarize themselves with 
its records and briefs, and when one is 
directed to write the opinion, he makes a 
study of the case, long or short, as its 
gravity demands. This may take a few 
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days or months. The opinion is dic- 
tated, and after being typewritten it is 
corrected, boiled down and revised; an- 
other copy is then made, further revised, 
and sent to the printer. In order that 
the compositors who set the type may 
not know the decision of the case, the 
foreman sets up the last few lines of the 
opinion, locks them in a safe, and after 
the opinion is set up he adds them to it, 
takes two proofs and forwards them un- 
der lock and key to the justice. It is 
again read and revised, and sometimes 
completely altered, and returned to the 
printer, corrected by the latter and nine 
revises sent to the justice. If the opin- 
ion is now satisfactory to the justice a 
copy is mailed to each meniber of the 
court. These are returned to the jus- 
tice with the notations of the justices, 
and the opinion is revised or changed, if 
need be, to conform to their views. If 
there be a dissenting opinion the justice 
writing the majority opinion holds it un- 
til the dissent is completed. Then on 
some Monday, the court being in ses- 
sion, the justice announces an opinion in 
the case, giving its number and title, and 
then proceeds to read it at length to the 
dozen people who may be present. If 
there be a dissenting opinion the justice 
writing the dissent reads it and an- 
nounces the names of the justices who 
concur with him. Afterward the offi- 
cial reporter of the court sends a veri- 
fied copy of the opinion to the publish- 
ers of the United States Supreme Court 
Reports, and the case finally becomes 
one of thousands in the law libraries, to 
be read and re-read if of moment, or to 
be forgotten if mere detail. 

‘ For many years the docket of the 
court was so overloaded with undecided 
cases that litigants were dying before 
their cases were reached. To relieve the 
congestion Congress instituted the Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal, which took from 
the court the hearing of thousands of 
cases, and gradually their work resulted 
in a reduced docket. The growth of lit- 
igation, however, is fast placing the 
docket in its former crowded condition. 
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Webster’s New International 
Dictionary* 

THE title indicates the extent of the 
departure from this intention of Noah 
Webster. He called his first edition 
(1828) “An American Dictionary of the 
English Language,” and intended, with 
good reason, to make it represent the 
speech and literature of his countrymen, 
on equal terms with those of the mother 
country. The title was retain-d in all the 
editions of Webster’s own work. Its 
elaborated successor, the weighty volume 
of 1864, known as the “Unabridged,” in 
allusion to its many diminut’ons for the 
learned schoolboy (who seldom buys 
quartos) and his teachers, was still “An 
American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage.” In its next setting (1890) it be- 
came “Webster’s International Diction- 
ary,” and now (1910) we have Webster's 
New International Dictionary. What 
will it be called in its next avatar? 

It is new. There has been a full re- 
vision, and there have been changes of 
arrangement. The type has been reset, 
but the same face has been retained. It 
still looks like the “Webster” which gave 
so many Americans their first sight of 
ponderous learning. And let us say here 
that it will well fulfil, for the next few 
years, the purposes which its predeces- 
sors have filled for three generations. 
There are other good dictionaries, of the 
kind, large and small; but any man may 
buy this, and be sure of a picnic in many 
agreeable fields of information and learn- 
ing. 

There is one defect involved in the 
very plan of the dictionary. It does not 
present the historic side of the language, 
except in a sparse and curt way. Space 
forbids. There are too many houses to 
allow any garden. There are too many 
words to permit of history, etymology, or 
discourse, except with a brevity that does 
not serve the scholar, and can hardly 





*Webster’s New International Dictionary of the 
English Language. W. T. Harris, Editor-in-Chief; 
F. Sturges Allen, General Editor. Springfield, Mass. : 
G. & C. Merriam Company. $10. 
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benefit the man who comes for net in- 
formation. The quotations, in which es- 
pecially the nuggets of history abound, 
are few, meager, and lack the prime cre- 
dential of exact reference. It is 
something, and it may be enough, to 
cite “Shakespeare,” “Milton,” “Pope,” 
“Burns,” “Tennyson.” There are con- 
cordances to these words. But it means 
almost nothing to cite “Hooker,” “Jer- 
emy Taylor,” “Dryden,” “Addison,” 
“Swift,” “Bolingbroke,” “Carlyle,” “Ban- 
croft,” “Prescott,” and the like. The 
search would be long, and it may be vain ; 
for these “references” by the author’s 
name only are in all books doubtful, and 
acquire by repetition, without the m-ans 
of verification, the value of zero. The 
Oxford Dictionary has many entries of 
the type “1864 WEnRsTER cites Swift,” or 
“1846 WorcESTER cites Browne.” 

As the catholic vocabulary of these 
popular dictionaries deprives them of any 
claim to be regarded as records of only 
the “best” usage, it is of little use to c’te 
“Dryden,” or “Addison,” or “Burke” as 
“authorities,” in the sense that they jus- 
tify the word or meaning so distin- 
guished ; even if the amiable belief that 
all our “great writers” always wrote 
“good English” is to be continued for 
pedagogic purposes. 

It is better to leave the general citation 
of quotations to the larger historic dic- 
tionaries, and to give, in the Webster or 
Worcester type of lexicon, only a few 
hundred quotations of special pertinence 
and illustrative quality. And _ these 
should be given with exactness, in words, 
spelling, date, work, edition. Nothing 
so certifies the value and sincerity of a 
work, as these acts of worship at the 
brazen altar of Fact. 

There is a marked change of arrange- 
ment in this new Webster. The appen- 
dix is cut down, and most of the separate 
vocabularies and lists have been poured 
into the cistern of the main vocabulary. 
All but the lists of geographic and bio- 
graphic names, and of Christian or given 
names, and a few groups of “arbitrary 
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signs” intractable to vocabulary regimen, 
are gone from the appendix. The same 
notion, that everything should be in one 
vocabulary, has been followed, with a 
difference, in another marked change of 
arrangement. All the- words and spell- 
ings which the editors regard as relative- 
ly unimportant, or uncommon, or anti- 
quated, or insufficiently authorized, are 
printed in very small type, and set, in six 
columns, under the three columns of the 
main vocabulary, on the same page; so 
that each page is divided, as it were, be- 
tween the sheep and the goats—tho the 
goats are kids. Thus economy of space 
is made consistent with the abundance of 
words ; and the consulter may find on the 
same page all the words beginning with 
a given sequence of letters, the preferred 
words and forms above, the others below. 
There are, of course, some advantages 
in this arrangement. It remains to be 
seen whether the public will find it per- 
manently convenient. 

In the notation of pronunciation, this 
new edition of Webster's New Interna- 
tional is still the old Webster of 1864. 
The changes of addition and omission in 
the accented types, are insignificant, and 
do not remove the fundamental faults of 
the notation. The whole system is hope- 
lessly unscientific. Does any pupil ever 
learn this system? Does any teacher 
really know it? Would any philologist, 
in the whole round world, think of using 
this system, or anything like it, in his 
own work? It is wholly out of accord 
with all accurate work in phonetic nota- 
tion, in any language. The very children 
are now taught Latin with an accurate 
pronunciation ; and this old notation (it 
seems medieval, tho it is younger than 
many of the scholars who still live to con. 
demn it) cannot continue. Probably the 
main reason for undertaking the next re- 
vision of “Webster’s New International” 
(and we can not have too many revi- 
sions) will be the desire of the publish- 
ers, as it was of the late editor, and will 
certainly be of the next editor, to bring 
the work into accord with modern schol- 
arship in this important particular. Per- 
haps the existence of a number of text- 
books which use the old notation to some 
extent has been the reason for hesita- 
tion in this matter. But stereotype plates 
should not be permitted to hinder an im- 
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portant educational reform. Meantime, 
teachers who understand the matter will 
learn to substitute in their teaching the 
modern notation used by philologists, 
and reject the undigested schemes which 
the popular dictionaries have continued 
from the uncritical age of lexicography. 


a 
American Industrial History 


Tue fifth and sixth volumes of Pro- 
fessor Commons’s great work* are given 
to the documents of the labor unions and 
the workingmen’s political movements of 
the period 1820-1840. The supplement 
of the fourth volume is taken up with 
the records of the strike and subsequent 
trial of the carpet weavers of Thompson- 
ville, Conn., 1834-36. 

The unusual ferment in the labor 
world from about 1828 to the time of 
the panic in 1837 manifested itself in the 
organization and development of unions 
in most of the industrial centers, and in 
a general resort to political action. The 
immediate cause of the New York po- 
litical movement of 1829-30 would seem 
to have been the attempt of the employ- 
ers to extend the ten-hour day; but quite 
as efficient a cause was the fact that the 
break-up of the New Harmony colony in 
Indiana had brought to the metropolis a 
number of gifted agitators, such as Rob- 
ert Dale Owen and Miss Frances Wright 
(afterward Madame d’Arusmont). Thru 
the efforts of these, and of such local 
agitators as Thomas Skidmore, the 
author of what is generally considered 
the first Socialist book published in 
America (1829), the movement ‘rapidly 
grew, and for two years exerted no 
small influence. It faded away in 1831, 
but in 1836 again came forward, under 
the name of the Equal Rights party, and 
during two years succeeded in drawing 
a considerable part of the working class 
to its support. Similar movements were 
carried on at the same time in Philadel- 
phia, in New England and in New York 
State. 

The General Trades’ Union of New 
York (1833-36) seems to have been the 
first central labor union of the metrop- 
olis. It had a vigorous existence while it 





*A DocuMENTARY History OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
Society. Edited by John R. Commons and others. 
Vols. IV (supp.), V and VI. Cleveland: The Arthur 
H. Clark Company. 
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lasted. It “supported strikes of the bak- 
ers, hatters, ropemakers, sailmakers, cab- 
inet-makers, stonecutters, shoemakers, 
weavers, curriers, leather dressers, tail- 
ors and other trades in New York, and 
strikes of various trades in Poughkeep- 
sie, Brooklyn and Newark.” On its ini- 
tiative the first national trades union 
was formed in New York City in 
August, 1834. Before the new body 
could get fairly well started, however, 
the panic of 1837 fell upon the country, 
and labor unions and labor parties were 
blotted out, hardly to be so much as 
heard of again for more than a decade. 

These volumes contain an invaluable 
mass of data regarding this interesting 
epoch. Most ot the documents are new 
to the general public, and even the exist- 
ence of many of them was unsuspected 
by students until patient and long-con- 
tinued search brought them forth. Their 
appearance must cause the rewriting, to 
a considerable extent, of American in- 
dustrial history. 


& 

Modern Christianity, or the Plain Gospel 
Expounded. By John P. Peters. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

This volume by Dr. Peters is not at 
all a systematic presentation of the doc- 
trines or essence of Christianity, but is 
composed of selected sermons, preached 
at St. Michael’s, in which the author in- 
terprets some of the dogmas of the 

Church in the light of present knowl- 

edge and applies Christian teaching to 

many sides of modern life. The best 
part of the book is that devoted to the 
social teaching of Jesus, which Dr. 

Peters takes very literally and expounds 

in direct relation to the social conditions 

and problems with. which the Church is 
now struggling. To the author the 


essence of the Gospel is brotherhood, ~ 


and this in its various manifestations he 
contrasts with mere respectability, free- 
dom from vice and villainy, and even 
self-culture. The true Christian is he 
who breaks the shell of: caste and custom 
and enlarges his life thru a ready re- 
sponse to human need in service and 
sympathy. The subject matter of these 
sermons is not new or strikingly exprest, 
but their deep sincerity, their fearless- 
ness and simple conversational style en- 
livened by anecdotes of personal experi- 
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ence make them attractive reading. 
Flashes from Dr. Peters’s full and accu- 
rate knowledge of Eastern manners and 
customs light up here and there some 
dark and difficult Biblical passages. 

_ & 


The O’Flynn. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
This is a Munchausen tale of love and 
adventure, so rakish and whimsical that 
the very words on the page jest and 
wink at each other. It is the story of 
The O’Flynn, an Irish soldier of fortune 
who returns from the wars to take pos- 
session of his ancestral halls, only to find 
them in ruins, his one retainer starving, 
and two bailiffs awaiting his arrival. 
Meanwhile, on his way over, Irishman 
that he is, he has fallen in love with 
Benedetta .Mountmichael, who is bring- 
ing jewels of great value from France 
to the exchequer of James Stuart, who 
holds his court in Dublin. The O’Flynn 
accepts the misfortune of his poverty- 
stricken inheritance with philosophy and 
the fact of his love with optimistic en- 
thusiasm. His fanciful impudence bears 
him up upon the gossamer wings of 
good fortune, and in the service of 
James he wins honor and the lady of his 
desire. The story is delicate. quixotic 
and volatile, and is jestingly written “in 
memory of a jest.” 


& 
The Literature of the South. By Montrose 
. Moses. New York: Thomas _ Y. 
Crowell & Co. $2.50. 


The purpose of this volume of some 
five hundred octavo pages is excellent— 
to justify the sectional point of view in 
dealing with literature produced in the 
South by showing its connection with 
the distinctive evolution of Southern cul- 
ture. The author has accordingly ran- 
sacked various and sundry monographs 
and histories (noted in a bibliography) 
dealing with social and economic condi- 
tions in what he names the Colonial, 
Revolutionary, Ante-Bellum, Civil War 
and New South periods. The result is 
a series of introductory chapters on the 
social forces in each period. The reader 
is disappointed in meeting with no 
analysis of the influence exerted by this 
carefully studied environment on the de- 
veloping literature, no concise character- 
ization of the spirit of Southern letters, 
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if indeed that be as distinct an entity as 
the author alleges. The only typical 
traits or tendencies pointed out are intel- 
lectual isolation in its prose and the per- 
sistence of spiritual life in its poetry. 
The vagueness with which even they are 
discussed deepens the impression that if 
these social essays had been presented 
more tersely, and with a larger and 
firmer synthesis of fact and interpreta- 
tion, the object of the book would have 
been much more satisfactorily attained. 
The remaining chapters are more suc- 
cessful, with few obvious slips in state- 
ment of fact. Mr. Moses does not intend 
to furnish a handbook of biographical 
detail, yet nearly all the Southern writers 
from John Smith to Ellen Glasgow re- 
ceive consideration, the important figures 
up to 1876 being treated at length. The 
reader will carry away rather hazy no- 
tions of their lives, but he will have 
found much discriminating criticism of 
their work, interspersed with references 
to the influence of surroundings on their 
thought. In literary matters the author 
does not allow his enthusiasm as a native 
Southerner to get the better of his judg- 
ment. He recognizes that the small men 
are small, and he sets up no very extrav- 
agant claims for the leaders. He is even 
willing that Poe should not be counted 
‘ as a true Southerner, and he admits that 
Timrod came perilously near to being a 
fire-eater. He has added an index of 
names and titles that makes the book a 
useful as well as an unbiased and trust- 
worthy discussion of Southern literary 
accomplishment. 


ed 
The Doctrine of Grace; and Kindred 
Themes. By the Rev. George Sayles 
Bishop, D.D. t2mo., pp. 509. New 


York: Gospel Publishing House. 

Dr. Bishop is the ablest and most 
brilliant of all the preachers who cling 
to the extreme doctrines of Augustine, 
Anselm and Calvin. With him salvation 
comes wholly by free grace, with no ad- 
mixture of free will. This includes 
divine election and perseverance of the 
saints, and with it goes an absolute in- 
fallibility of the Scriptures. One of the 
chapters in this, volume—sermons rather 
—is devoted to proving that the Hebrew 
vowel-points are inspired, and were used 
from the beginning ; also that the square 
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Hebrew letter did not develop from the 

Phenician letters. Another chapter ar- 

gues that the cosmogony of Genesis is 

purely literal truth, the twenty-four days 
of creation, the woman from the rib, the 
serpent and all. The atonement by sub- 
stitution is defended on business princi- 
ples; while Arius is condemned as a 
higher critic and Arminius as false to 
his trust. Dr. Bishop holds his flag 
high, and there is a certain measure of 
poetic feeling and a larger and fascinat- 
ing amount of eloquence in maintaining 
positions that are untenable in history, 

criticism and philosophy. Yet he is a 

real scholar and his spirit is as gracious 

as his theology is severe, and we heartily 
commend the volume to the’ interested 
reader. 

& 

A Village of Vagabonds. By F. Berkeley 
Smith. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.50. 

Lift-Luck On Southern Roads. By Tick- 
ner Edwards. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50. 

We are a message-ridden generation 
of readers who have browsed for some 
years over the arid fields of serious, 
problematic novels, with but a languid 
hope for fresh pastures and subjects 
new. Occasionally, however, we strike 
in our aimless path a cool, peaceful 
stretch of soothing fiction that heals our 
furred minds and imaginations. Of such 
a nature are these two books—A Village 
of Vagabonds and Lift-Luck on South- 
ern Roads. Both tell of a desultory life 
amid many sweet kindnesses of people 
and of Nature. The “village of vaga- 
bonds” is a little Norman hamlet located, 
as the author says, “snug at the lower 
end of the bay, a long mile from where 
the plovers rise.” There is no story in 
our nervous, excited conception of the 
word. On the contrary, a certain quiet 
pleasure creeps into our reading as we 
pass casually and without tension from 
one day to another along with the nar- 
rator. His house, gathered in the em- 
brace of a low stone wall, “green with 
lichens,” draws us slowly but surely into 
its roomy hospitality; his dog, his cat 
and his maid servant become house- 
holders in our affections; his friends be- 
come our friends and their interests our 
interests. Lift-Luck on Southern Roads 
is a meandering story of a pilgrimage 
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thru five southern counties of England. 
The author, in a dedication to a friend, 
says, half deprecatorily, of his vagabond 
spirit : 

“Sweet are the uses of infirmity. And 

when one’s infirmity is no worse than a sort 
of picturesque slacking of all members but 
eyes and ears—-and these alert, very much 
and at all times—no great harm is likely to 
accrue. 
The book is, in fact, a rare account of 
English roads, English villages and Eng- 
lish people as met with in a poetically 
simple autumn journey along unfre- 
quented routes. The reader, together 
with the traveler, experiences the un- 
usual pleasure of going forward without 
a purpose and trusting to the hospitality 
of a passing teamster who gives them a 
“lift” to the next village and sometimes 
even warily shares with them his opin- 
ions upon life and people These two 
books should be reserved by the wise 
reader as periodic antidotes for restless- 
ness and too earnest purposefulness. 


& 
The Wisdom of the Apocrypha. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents net. 

In the “Wisdom of the East” series 
has now been published The Wisdom of 
the Apocrypha, with an introduction by 
C. E. Lawrence. The form of this little 
volume is altogether convenient, and its 
contents are always readily accessible. 
Here we have the revised text, permis- 
sion to use which has been granted by 
the delegates and Syndics of the Univer- 
sity Presses of Oxtord and Cambridge. 
Some deletions have proved necessary, 
principally the last nine chapters of the 
“Wisdom of Solomon.” This volume is 
not for the Biblical scholar alone, or even 
chiefly. The modernity of most pages is 
as great as that of any classic we know. 
On page 99, which happens to reproduce 
several verses from Ecclesiasticus, one 
reads : 

“Rebuke not thy neighbor at a banquet of 

wine, neither set him at nought in his mirth; 
speak not unto him a word of reproach, and 
press not upon him by asking back a debt... . 
Pour not out talk where there is a perform- 
ance of music, and display not thy wisdom out 
of season.” 
These and other maxims are more to the 
point in the year 1910 than are the ob- 
servations of a writer in the American 
Magazine on “Eating in a Wicked 
City,” 
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The Ohio Country between the Years 
1783 and 1815, including Military Op- 
erations that twice saved to the United 
States the Country west of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains after the Revolution- 
ary War. By Charles Elihu Slocum, 
M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Igto. 
Price, $2, net. 


Dr. Slocum has written an antiquar- 
ian’s account of the Indian wars in Ohio 
and Michigan and the final struggle with 
the British around Detroit. His enthu- 
siasm for the subject is considerably 
greater than either his information or his 
literary ability. At times he touches 
upon the pedantic, as when he consist- 
ently uses the terms “savages” or “abori- 
gines” in speaking of the American In- 
dians. He makes much of the refusal of 
the English to surrender the frontier 
forts after the peace of 1783, using con- 
stantly the words “conspiracy” and 
“treachery” to describe their conduct. 
But he appears to have made no important 
new discoveries and to have used no ma- 
terials not already well known. We fear 
that his book must be classified among 
those of a group of authors whom Dr. 
Slocum explicitly condemns in his pre- 
face—the many who “write so much and 
vet impart so little of practical informa- 
tien.” 


s 
Literary Notes 


....Endeavor for social betterment is no new 
vnterprise for the Church of John Wesley, and .« 
some of the best organized effort in relief in 
recept years has been conducted by Methodists, 
especially by their deaconesses. In November, 
1908, Methodist social workers held a confer- 
ence at St. Louis, and the addresses there pre- 
sented are included in The Socialized Church 
(New York: Eaton & Mains. $1 net). 


....A new venture of an ambitious character 
is the Logos, Internationale Zeitschrift fiir 
Philosophie der Kultur, published by J. C. B. 
Mohr, of Tiibingen, with Dr. Georg Mehlis, 
as editor. The contributors include Profes- 
sors Rudolf Eucken, Ernst Troeltsch, Hein- 
rich Wolfhin, Frederick Meinecke and others. 
Three large brochures will appear annually, 
dealing with the chief problems of theology, 
jurisprudence, politics, economics, art and 
philosophy. The cost is 9 marks per annum. 


....A new definiticn of art is found in the 
unpublished papers of Gustave Flaubert, many 
of which are being made public in the issue of 
the new definitive edition of his works. “Art 
is the quest for the useless,” he writes: la 
récherche de inutile. “Art is, in speculation, 
what heroism is in morality.” Criticism, this 
novelist called “the sixth Muse,” and of his 
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own casual criticism there are many examples 
among these papers. Of Renan’s Acts of the 
Apostles he wrote: “An early morning odor, 
a sea- -breeze, if I dared to call it so. 
Again, “Hope for no philosophical progress,” 
he wrote, “so long as men tumble over them- 
selves in decorating God with attributes.” 
...-Additions to “The Bible for Home and 
School” are Genesis, by Dr. Hinckley G. Mitch- 
ell, and Galatians, by Prof. Benjamin W. 
Bacon (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
go cents net and 50 cents net). The series is 
an excellent one—for the books thus far treated 
as good a brief commentary as has appeared. 
A succinct introduction gives the salient facts 
as to the authorship, literary: character, his- 
torical credib:lity, and period of composition 
of the several books, and the running com- 
mentary on the text supplies information on 
every difficult phrase. The authors are Amer- 
icans, but the series promises to equal, if not 
surpass, the well-known “Cambridge Bible for 
Schools.” 


.An indefatigable polygraph has recently 
died in the person of Léopold Delisle, as is 
shown by the fact that Lacombie’s bibliography 
of his works (1902) has almost 2,000 entries, 
totalling over 500 pages. Tho he died at an 
advanced age, M. Delisle retained his keenness 
and much of his vigor to the end. Born at 
Valognes (Manche), October 24, 1826, he was, 
besides scholar and author, a former Admin- 
istrator-General of the French National Li- 
brary. In that capacity, he started the print- 
ing of the General Catalog (still far from 
completion), and presented to the nation his 
own private library of 30,000 volumes and 
pamphlets. He was elected to the Institute in 
1857. 

..The Western world has more often 
thought of Japanese travel as a diversion of 
Occidentals than as a means of education for 
the Japanese themselves. But nowadays the 
Japanese is not even content with seeing 
the foreigner en voyage. Instead, he must 
track us to our lair, and the native press ac- 
tively organizes tours directed upon the lines 
of our own tourist-agency voyages. “Hardly 
a day passes,” according to a London Times 
correspondent, “without the publication in some 
of the newspapers of accounts of various tour- 
ist parties.’ Visitors “do” not China and 
Japan alone, but Europe and America as well; 
and all according to the recipe of Cook. 


.. The third edition of The American in 
Paris, Eugene Coleman Savidge’s “Biograph- 
ical Novel of the Franco-Prussian War, the 
Siege, and the Commune,” is reissued, many 
years after the volume’s original appearance, 
by the J. B. Lippincott Co. ($1.50.) In the 
preface to this new edition Dr. Savidge re- 
minds us that the book “was conceived during 
the author’s student days at Paris, and writ- 
ten during his hospital interne service.” His 
young American is, however. an embryo diplo- 
mat, and not a student; thus he has the neces 
sary entrée. The book in which he is the 
nominal hero belongs to a bastard genre, so 
far as it is a genre at all. Even so, that book 
is spirited, and its author was an observing 
witness of great events, 
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Pebbles 


A woman’s glory is her hair. 


But jute is 


not hair.—Atchison Globe. 


Hre—I always make it a habit to kiss the 
girl I go out riding with. 


She—Well, 


that’s not a bad riding habit. 


Five Atchison women hired a rig yesterday, 
and went out in the country where they had 
quite an adventure; while in a pasture picking 
up walnuts, a farmer’s dog barked at them.— 


Atchison Globe. 


“Wat's a dilemma?” 


“Well,” 
like this: 


replied the other, 
If your father says he'll punish you 


asked one small boy. 
“It’s something 


if you don’t let your mother cut your hair, 


that’s a dilemma.” 


Lapy Customer (in furniture shop)—What 
has become of those lovely sideboards you had 


when I was last here?” 
(smirking )—I 
Transcript. 


Salesman 
madam.—Boston 


shaved ’em off, 


“On, why has every old maid a cat?” 
Said Algy one day to his wife. 


Quoth she, 


“TI can 


answer you that, 


It gives her a purr puss in life!” 


—Judge. 


Mopet.—I think I shall spend a week in 


Paris.” 


Artist—How the dickens can you afford to 


do that? 
Model—I can't, 
Illustrated Bits.’ 


At breakfast recently | 
dulged in a piece of pie. 


present remonstrated. 


“Why, Mr. Carnegie,” 


pie?” 
“Of course,” 
pist benignly. 


but I can think I will.— 


Andrew Carnegie in- 
A diet reformer 


he said, “do you eat 


replied the noted philanthro- 
“What do you do with it?” 


A CARD TO FOREIGN CRITICS. 


We chew gum. 

We often spoil 
wives. 

Our Puritans burned 
heretics. 

Many of our best 
families are being 
supported by graft. 


our 


Our houses are like 
steam ovens. 

What can be worse 
than our habitual 
use of ice water? 

We have no interest- 
ine ruins. 

We think too 
of ourselves, 

Our struggle for 
equality is comic. 

Many of our institu- 
tions have become 
corrupt. 

Our custom house is 
obnoxious. 


much 


You chew garlic. 
You often beat them. 


Your heretics burned 
Puritans. 

Many of yours don’t 
need it—their an- 
cestors fixed it for 
them. 

Yours are like cold- 
storage plants. 

Your habitual use of 
absinthe. 


You have no modern 
plumbing. 
So do you. 


Yours is tragic. 


Many of your cor- 
ruptions have be- 
come institutions. 

You doubtless have 
bandits of your 
own. 


—The Metropolitan Magazine, 
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A Constitution for Great Britain 


THERE is now proceeding in Great 
Britain an unofficial conference of a very 
few gentlemen who, by common belief, 
are to inaugurate a most momentous 
epoch in the history of the world, one 
which has no equal in the present gen- 
eration, unless it be the establishment of 
the Hague Conferences, the emergence 
of Japan as a world power, and the 
probable establishment of constitutional 
government for China, with all which 
that will involve in the growth of na- 
tional consciousness and _ patriotism. 
And yet it is a conference to which 
American journals pay almost no atten- 
tion, so absorbed are we with the local 
and the insignificant. 

These gentlemen sitting around a 
small table in a small conference room 
are the leaders of the two great antagon- 
istic political parties in Great Britain. 
They came together to see if they could 
not come together. The question at first 


was one of mending or ending the House 
of Lords; but that question has lost its 
prime significance in the much larger 
questions that it was seen were involved. 
Back of the question of the supremacy 
of the hereditary House of Lords is that 
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of home rule, and with home rule for 
Ireland is bound up the question of home 
rule for England, Scotland and Wales: 
and that also forces consideration of the 
imperial question of the binding together 
in some federal way of the entire Em- 
pire. All these immense questions have 
to be considered, and it is to the great 
honor of British statesmanship that these 
gentlemen can put aside their partisan 
interests and meet and confer as simple 
patriotic .statesmen, and plan for the 
fundamental interests of Great Britain 
and of Great Britain’s larger Empire. 

Of course everything thus far is con- 
fidential, but sufficient intimations are 
given, partly intended to test public opin- 
ion, to make it clear in what direction 
their conclusions are nearing; and they 
are in the direction of federal home rule. 

If we can gather correctly from pres- 
ent indications there will be proposed a 
convention consisting of members offi- 
cially appointed to represent Britain and 
Ireland, who shall meet, probably by 
themselves, so that they can discuss free- 
ly, and who shall draw up a constitution, 
which will have to be in fact, if not in 
form, a written constitution. It will pro- 
vide for a reconstruction of the present 
British Parliament, by reforming the 
House of Lords and redistricting the 
membership of the House of Commons. 
The hereditary members of the House 
of Lords will be much reduced in num- 
ber, and those retained will be selected, 
as is now the case with the Scotch mem- 
bers. The non-hereditary members will 
be largely increased beyond those now 
members, namely the Lord Bishops, 
whose number may be reduced. 

Then the next and even more import- 
ant proposal is likely to be that of four 
local parliaments, one each for England, 
Scotland, Wales and Ireland, to which 
shall be committed their local interests. 
It may seem amazing that Conservatives 
and Unionists can consent to this for 
both islands, which they so bitterly op- 
posed in Gladstone’s time ; but conditions 
have greatly changed in thirty years. 
The new land laws have pacified Ireland, 
and the old age pension acts have aided. 
for in this matter England helps pay 
Irish pensions. There are no more out- 
rages, the peasants are becoming land- 
owners, emigration has ceased, and Fe- 
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nianism has dwindled almost to a vanish- 
ing point. The Irish who then called 
themselves a nation, and their party Na- 
tionalism, are now ready to be content 
to accept a local parliament under an Im- 
perial Parliament. T. P. O’Connor will 
not object, nor Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. 
Redmond appears to be on the fence, 
ready to drop down. So far as Ireland 
is concerned the only word of protest we 
hear comes from Protestant Ulster, some 
of whose old fighting Orangemen fear 
that they will, in a new Irish parliament, 
be opprest by their South of Ireland 
Catholic foes. But this is by no means 
a universal fear. Many of them wish 
for a local parliament ; and any such ap- 
prehension is groundless if we can judge 
from the harmony with which in Cana- 
dian provincial parliaments French 
Catholics and English Protestants get 
along together very peacefully. 

If Ireland wants her own local parlia- 
ment England needs one. The present 
Parliament is fearfully overburdened 
with local business. Very important 
business it has no time to take up and 
consider thoroly and act upon promptly. 
Instances are given in the English papers 
in which bills of very great importance, 
and which would call for no special dis- 
cussion, have been shoved aside for years 
without action. What it was not easy to 
give as a special privilege to Ireland can 
be allowed even by Conservatives to the 
four at once as provinces under the one 
Imperial Parliament. 

To Americans it has long seemed 
strange that home rule of this general 
sort has not been given long ago. THE 
INDEPENDENT has again and again 
brought up the parallel of our own Gov- 
ernment, with its central Congress and 
its local State legislatures. But in the 
British discussions the American prece- 
dent has been kept somewhat in the back- 
ground. They have looked rather to the 
Canadian example, with its Parliament 
at Ottawa, and then its several parlia- 
ments for its nine several Provinces. 
This has been enforced lately by the re- 
markable success of the federation of all 
Australia, and the even more remarkable 
federation of all South Africa, both of 
them with their greater and lesser par 
liaments, and all of them, Canada, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, patterned so 
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nearly on that of the United States. 
These examples are very potent and con- 
vincing. What these self-governing col- 
onies can do why cannot Great Britain 
do, and so heal a running sore? To this 
is added the example of Germany, which 
is the most compactly and strongly gov- 
erned country in Europe, and its gov- 
ernment is federal. It has its central 
Reichstag, representing the whole em- 
pire, but Prussia and Saxony and all 
the rest of the twenty-six subordinate 
states control their own internal affairs 
in their own diets. It is the same with 
Switzerland. The only considerable na- 


‘tion of western Europe which is a real 


exception to the federal scheme of gov- 
ernment is France, a very compact coun- 
try, geographically, in which conditions 
seem to favor unusual concentration of 
governmental functions. 
There remains to be considered one 
other question of supreme importance, 
which has long been before statesmen, 
which has been much urged by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and which must be care- 
fully considered by the present confer- 
ence, that of tying the colonies to Great 
3ritain by representation in the British 
Parliament. It is notable that they have 
not asked for it, have seemed a little 
cold toward it, but yet are proud of their 
relation to, and nominal dependence on, 
the mother country. Something of the 
sort may come later, probably not as a 
result of this conference, but it is not un- 
desirable. Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and New Zealand are self-gov- 
erning colonies and very jealous of their 
virtual independence. They make their 
own tariffs, and to a certain extent have 
their own diplomatic representatives. 
They contribute nothing to the imperial 
exchequer.. They raise their own rey- 
enue in their own way and spend it as 
they please, asking no permission or ad- 
vice. They are dependent only in name, 
attached only by sentiment, which is, 
after all, the strongest bond. When 
asked to consent to a common tariff law 
they refused, and that had to be given 
up. The most they would consent to 
was to make certain preferential tariff 
agreements with the mother land. What 
the result of Canadian reciprocity with 
this country will be, we do not yet know. 
These free, independent colonies, so 
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American in their institutions, with no 
established Church, may consent to 
build a battleship ar two to be added to 
the British navy, but not to be moved 
from their own waters except with their 
consent, and to be wholly under their 
control. They feel competent to attend 
to themselves, and it is only sentiment 
and the vanishing possibility of war that 
holds them fast to Great Britain. Just 
how they could be represented in Parlia- 
ment, and what rights they would have 
to give up in such a Parliament and 
what advantages they will gain, it will tax 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour to tell 
them. With the present light some fur- 
ther connection seems desirable, but per- 
haps not in Parliament, but in a separate 
Imperial Senate, limited in the number 
of its members, and with little absolute 
power, but with great influence of ad- 
vice and agreement for promoting the 
interests of the total empire. 
We cannot believe this 
conference will fail. Its members do not 
wish it to fa‘l. The British people wish 
it to bring peace and to introduce a new 
epoch of good will, harmony and pros- 
perity, with an enormous influence on the 
future of the world. Great Britain, 
more than any other power, rules the 
world. But it is Greater Britain that 
rules, for that wonderful little island has 
overspread all the earth. 


momentous 


Js 
Why Go to College? 


PRESIDENT LoweLL, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in an address at the Regents’ 
convocation in Albany the other day, 
made the surprising statement that it is, 
or should be, to study and learn that a 
young man should go to college. As we 
read the papers at this season, and at 
almost any season, we would suppose it 
was to gain muscular, not mental, train- 
ing. The daily journals are giving col- 
umns and pages to college football, and 
at other times it is college baseball or 
college boat races. We know that most 
of the professors in our colleges act as 
if they thought that mental equipment is 
the purpose and aim of the college, but 
as we read the papers edited by the stu- 
dents themselves we should judge that 
the professor ranks below the coach. 
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We remember that in the English uni- 
versities the word coach has had a scho- 
lastic sense, but in American collegedom 
it is applied solely to those who give 
training in athletics, and even so not to 
the students generally, but to those 
proud wearers on their breast of the 
college initial. It is these students who 
gain distinction; it is they who give 
fame to their college. 

But this is a fading fame, lasting but 
two or three years, and it is hardly 
worth while to go to college to get it. 
It can be had—or at least the physical 
strength or dexterity can be found— 
better in the professional field in which 
one does not have to attend so many 
lectures and fail in so many recitations. 
The professional baseball players will 
beat the best college teams at any time. 

It may be old-fashioned to defend the 
statement, but we hold that one should 
attend college chiefly and first to learn. 
A father should regret it much that his 
son is training for one of the inter- 
collegiate meets. The student most 
honored in college should be the one 
who, character being equal, shows the 
quickest, the cleanest, the most compre- 
hensive grasp of what he is required to 
learn in the routine of study. Call him 
a grind, if you will, but to grind away 
is most honorable. Of course, gentle- 
manliness is essential, and the breadth 
which employs time also for the graces 
of culture as well as for the acquisition 
of knowledge along the tasks assigned. 
Yet let it be remembered that scholar- 
ship is the best of all college acquisitions. 
It indicates superior brain, which is bet- 
ter than superior muscle, and further, 
superior intelligence in grading values, 
and putting highest those which will 
hold longest. 

President Lowell says that at the pres- 
ent time the appreciation of scholarship 
among students is very low, that they 
honor “sports” more than they do 
“grinds.” It is a common saying among 
students, he tells us, that they believe, or 
say, that labor devoted to scholarship is 
no evidence of superior success later in 
life, and the honors they give are rather 
to athletes or to men of social promi- 
nence than to scholarly ability. This is 
too true of our large Eastern institutions, 
but not yet of the Western State uni- 
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versities and smaller colleges, and herein 
is one of the reasons why we may expect 
the West to gain influence over the East. 
Boys ambitious to succeed in later life 
go to college in the West in larger num- 
bers, while in the East a larger number 
simply wish to “pass thru,” and get 
what pleasure they can out of it. But it 
is scholarship more than anything else 
that tells out of college. It is the Phi 
Beta Kappa men, the few high rank 
men, that gather the prizes in the strug- 
gles where man meets man, nine to one. 


st 
The Law and Its Makers 


Ir anybody doubts that the “substan- 
tial citizens” of a great community can 
get into a state of mind indistinguishable 
from the psychological solidarity that 
has: been described in the works of Le 
Bon, Boris Sidis, and other specialists on 
“the mob,” he should sit down, now that 
election is over, with a pile of New York 
newspapers accumulated since the cam- 
paign began, and reflect upon the revela- 
tions which they offer. 

It is plain that the news columns and 
the editorial pages have reflected for 
once a genuine case of “viewing with 
alarm.” A large proportion of the busi- 
ness men of New York, and of other 
Eastern cities as well, has been in a state 
of fear lest the legal safeguards that sur- 
round yested interests should be leveled, 
and a terrible small man of the Napo- 
leonic type should ride into imperial 
power on the suffrages of a howling 
populace. And when a great mass of 
human beings collectively fears, it col- 
lectively ceases to think in terms of the 
rule of three. It collectively believes, it 
collectively creates a myth, and collec- 
tively it arrives at conclusions that will 
not bear examination in the light of fact 
or by the sense of humor. Neither edu- 
cation nor conscience has power to save, 
once the apprehension of fact and the 
sense of humor are impaired. It was the 
best men of Salem, and not the riff-raff 
along the docks, that went “off their 
heads” in the days of William Haw- 
thorne and the Hon. George Corwin. 

In the present instance a psychological 
mob of business men, lawyers and editors 
has worked itself into the conviction that 
Theodore Roosevelt, ambitious to be 
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elected in 1912 to another term of power 
as President of the United States, is at- 
tacking the courts of law and the law it- 
self, in a reckless appeal to popular pas- 
sion. This conviction has every charac- 
teristic mark of mob ‘belief. It is the 
product of fear, not of scientific induc- 
tion. It is held with a fervor inversely 
proportioned to the stock of actual in- 
formation possessed by its.devotees. It 
may be true or not true as a report of ob- 
jective fact, but not one of its frightened 
and embittered proclaimers actually 
knows whether it is true or not. He is 
only “sure” that it is, like some chatter- 
ing heathen who has seen a ghost. 

When, therefore, some cold-blooded 
skeptic begins to analyze the whole affair, 
without prejudice or terror, he is bound 
to raise questions that, one of these days, 
will make some of the participants in the 
panic feel in a small way a good deal as 
Judge Samuel Sewall felt in a big way 
when, in his latter years, he stood up in 
meeting once a year to do penance be- 
fore man and God for his preposterous 
judgments in the witchcraft trials. 
Some of these questions occur to us to 
raise now, by way of preparing the 
minds of estimable persons for the con- 
viction of sin and foolishness that they 
are surely to endure by and by. 

For example, altho so good and sane a 
man as Judge Samuel Sewall was could 
make such frightful blunders on the bench 
as he himself in after life acknowledged 
that he had made, are the judges of the 
present day so much more wise, so much 
more sane, so much more righteous, that 
judicial blundering is no longer possible? 
If not, then has the time come when an 
American citizen is barred from saying 
that he thinks they have blundered, even 
to the extent of saying it in impolite lan- 
guage, with a few unnecessary expletives 
thrown in? Again, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States handed down 
the Dred Scott decision, did all the peo- 
ple in this.country who denounced it, in 
terms compared with which Mr. Roose- 
velt’s language is an afternoon tea de- 
coction, thereby make themselves assail- 
ants of society and destroyers of respect 
for law? Once more, is the institution 
superior to the sovereign that creates it? 
Is the law more sacred than the law- 
making and law-abiding people that make 
it and enforce it? 
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These are simple questions, to be sure, 
and the man obsessed with fear may sniff 
at them, but, like the elementary and in- 
convenient question that children ask 
about things which their elders tell them 
not to meddle with, they go to the root 
of the matter. The issue is not whether 
the sort of criticism which Mr. Roose- 
velt indulges in is in good taste, or is 
just, or is calculated to increase the re- 
spect of mankind for Mr. Roosevelt’s in- 
tegrity and acumen. It is the question, 
as everybody acknowledges, whether Mr. 
Roosevelt’s remarks, intonations and ges- 
ticulations are dangerous. They are said 
to be dangerous because they incite the 
people against the law, against the courts 
as institutions, and against the judges as 
men. 

Let it be granted that they do. What 
then? Precisely what is the danger? 
Is it that the decisions of the courts have 
been so erroneous or so unrighteous that 
the courts are vulnerable? Is it that so 
large a part of the American people is 
susceptible to demagogic appeal that the 
nation is imperiled whenever a strenuous 
personality turns demagog? Is it that 
the entire people, including the sober 
with the thoughtless, will probably cur- 
tail the powers of the courts and upset 
the Constitution, if their attention to the 
facts is once effectively secured? Which 
of these possibilities is the terrifying 
thing that has so gripped the American 
business man for the last two months? 

We hold no brief for Mr. Roosevelt, 
and do not propose to apologize for his 
language or his manners. But these 
seem to us trivial things in comparison 
with the mental prostration of a great 
and influential class of American citizens 
thoroly frightened lest a vigorous denun- 
ciation and remorseless examination of 
the trend of court decisions and the 
prejudices of judges should disintegrate 
that form of political society known as 
the United States of America. 


a 
A Bit of Medievalism 


Born sad and amusing is the spectacle 
of a Presbyterian Synod in California, 
which has voted by a substantial major- 
ity that it has not learned anything dur- 
ing the past generation. As a solemn 
affirmation of a moribund traditionalism 
it is merely amusing. As an attempt to 
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oust Prof. T. F. Day from the chair of 
Old Testament Literature in San Fran- 
cisco - Theological Seminary it is sad 
enough. 

For some years past a group of biblical 
literalists has kept the synods of Wash- 
ington and California stirred up with 
charges of heresy against the able in- 
cumbent of the Old Testament chair. At 
the instance of the two synod the direct- 
ors of the seminary submitted to Pro- 
fessor Day fourteen questions. His an- 
swers were given in printed form with 
references to standard theological author- 
ities. These answers were taken up by 
the Presbyterian Synod which convened 
at Fresno in October, each question and 
answer being voted upon separately. 

It doubtless will surprise Presbyterians 
as.much as other denominations to learn 
that the synod affirmed against Professor 
Day the following tenets: That Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, not merely as to a 
possible nucleus, but in toto; that the 
Genesis account of the creation of the 
world, of man and of his fall is “histor- 
ically true”; that all the miraculous fea- 
tures of Israel’s exodus, notwithstanding 
conflicting Biblical reports about them, 
were actual historical occurrences; that 
“the Levitical Law, as recorded in the 
book of Leviticus, was given by the Lord 
to Israel during the sojourn in the wil- 
derness”; that “the so-called Messianic 
predictions in the Old Testament, begin- 
ning wtih Genesis and closing with Mal- 
achi,” are specific predictions of Jesus 
Christ; that the book of Isaiah is the 
work of one writer; and that the book of 
Daniel is “veritable history” written as 
“veritable prophecy” before the events 
came to pass. The synod split almost 
evenly on the question whether the Jonah 
story is to be taken as literal history. The 
view that it may be taken as a parable 
won by a narrow margin of one vote. 

It seems almost incredible that a rear- 
guard of such obscurantists should still 
be found among an educated ministry. 
The leader of the heresymongers re- 
ferred to Driver, Dillmann and Cornill 
as “foreign anti-Biblical” (sic) authori- 
ties, on the same footing with “Gibbon, 
Voltaire and Hume.” In vain a profes- 
sor in the University of California 


pleaded that the position taken by the 
synod would make it much more difficult 
to deal with the five hundred or more 
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Presbyterian students in that institution. 
Nothing could stop the plunge over the 
Gadarene declivity. 

Precisely such medievalism as this is 
what makes the problem of religious 
education so difficult. When large num- 
bers of clergymen are still entirely ig- 
norant of the established results of mod- 
ern Biblical scholarship, what can be ex- 
pected of the Sunday school teacher? 
How can young people who attend the 
high school and the college be expected 
to preserve their reverence for the 
Church where it is represented by men 
whose geology and anthropology have 
not outgrown the literalized poetry of a 
Hebrew. folk-taler As for the author- 
ship of the Pentateuch, even the average 
well-informed layman knows that it is 
the product of many hands and many 
centuries. Does this synod suppose that 
the testimony of incontrovertible facts 
can be reversed by a show of hands? 

There are many kinds of degrees of 
conservatism and some of them serve 
the useful purpose of compelling new 
theories to justify themselves adequately 
by facts. But this is the kind that brings 
obloquy upon religion because it ignores 
the obvious, and falls beiow the common 
enlightenment of our time. The fact is 
that such defenders of Christianity are 
the real heretics. No more damaging 
heresy could be propagated than that 
which supposes that religion and the 
Bible can be saved in the esteem of men 
by stifling inquiry and ignoring the rev- 
erent and fearless Biblical scholarship of 
our time. We hope the ninety or more 
men of this synod who stood for prog- 
ress and light against a medieval major- 
ity will soon receive needed accessions to 
their ranks. 

ef 


The Railroad Freight Rate 
Cases 


On the first day of the present month 
the presentation of evidence before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
lating to the proposed general increase 
of railroad freight rates, was finished. 
Arguments in this case, of greater im- 
portance than any other which the com- 
mission has been required to consider, 
will be made in December. On the 5th 
inst. the commission announced its deci- 


sion concerning a rate increase made in 
August, 1908, by the railroads which 
carry goods between what are called 
Ohio and Mississippi River points and 
the States along the South Atlantic sea- 
board. This increase was approved, the 
national commission disagreeing with 
the State commissions of Georgia and 
Alabama. But it was not approved by 
all of the commissioners. Two of them 
dissented. For some time it has been 
known that there is a division of the 
board with respect to the rate question. 
It was shown in this case, and probably 
it will appear in the more important case 
soon to be decided. 

While the result in the Southeastern 
case does not necessarily foreshadow 
the action which the commission will 
take with respect to the general increase 
which was prevented by the Govern- 
ment’s unexpected appeal to the courts, 
it should be noted that the majority 
opinion says that the increase in the 
Southeast was based upon the increased 
cost of material and labor. In the main 
case now pending, the railroads defend 
their proposed increase of rates by 
pointing to a higher cost of maintenance 
and operation, due to an increase of 
wages and the rising prices of supplies.’ 
And in this instance, the upward move- 
ment of wages was a general one. known 
to the public, and taking place only a 
short time before the attempt to make 
the freight rates higher. 

At the recent hearings the shippers 
who oppose any increase of rates argued 
that the railroads were already receiving 
a liberal return upon the capital actually 
invested. They also sought to show, in 
the cross-examination of railroad offi- 
cers, that the companies, or some of 
them, are suffering from overcapitaliza- 
tion. The opinion in the Southeastern 
case is interesting because of its relation 
to these points. It says: 

“We are unable to hold that an advance is 
unreasonable because some part of the bene- 
fit therefrom will accrue to a carrier that ‘dur- 
ing the period of the last ten years has regu- 
larly paid interest on its total bonded debt,’ 
and in addition thereto has recently paid divi- 
dends ‘upon its stock. . Congress has not seen 
fit to give the commission supervision of the 
stock and bond issues of the various corpora- 
tions engaging in interstate commerce, nor 


has any physical valuation of railroad prop- 
erty been authorized by Federal authority.” 
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These words probably indicate that in 
the main case the arguments of shippers 
concerning overcapitalization and the re- 
turn upon the actual investment will not 
have much weight with a majority of the 
commission. A study of such parts of 
the Southeastern opinion as have been 
published by the press, together with a 
consideration of reports and tendencies, 
seems to warrant a prediction that a 
part, at least, and perhaps the whole, of 
the proposed general increase of freight 
charges will be granted by a majority 
vote. 

It will be. remembered that the rail- 
road wage increases of the present year 
in the East were, as a rule, measured by 
the increase granted by arbitrators in the 
case of the Baltimore & Ohio Company, 
and that conciliation under the Erdman 
act caused a resort to arbitration for a 
settlement of the controversy b:tween 
that company and its employees. After 
a report, with a schedule of the higher 
wages, had been made by the Baltimore 
& Ohio arbitrators, the New York Cen- 
tral and other companies accepted it as 
a standard. and a very large part of the 
general increase of wages, amounting, 
as some asserted, to $75,000,000 a year, 
was ordered in accordance with it. 

Intervention for conciliation in the 
case of an interstate railway company, 
as authorized by the Erdman act, is made 
by the chairman (Mr. Knapp) of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Neill. 
These Federal officers induced the Bal- 
timore & Ohio and its employees to ac- 
cept arbitration. The result of that arbi- 
tration was an increase of wages aver- 
aging about 7 per cent., and this award 
was accepted as a measure of the wage 
increase afterward granted by a majority 
of the Eastern roads. Having raised 
wages, they attempted to raise freight 
rates. 

Of course, the increase of wages was 
not made by Chairman Knapp and Labor 
Commissioner Neill. We do not know 
whether it had their approval. Still, 
under the law, they caused the arbitra- 
tion which required the payment of the 
higher wages, and, in a certain sense, 
neither the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission nor the Government of which it 
is a part is wholly free from a kind of 
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responsibility for the increase. For this 
reason it may be that the chairman and 
a majority of the commission are in- 
clined to give much weight to the rail- 
road companies’ plea that because of the 
increased cost of their labor they ought 
to be allowed to ask higher prices for 
carrying freight. It seems to’ us that 
members of the commission should have 
not even the most indirect official con- 
nection with the settlement of wage dis- 
putes which may affect carrying charges 
with respect to which the commission is 
to sit in judgment. ss 


-One of _ those 
men who have a 
serious attack of 


President Schurman on 
New Nationalism 


‘the political mob madness is President 


Schurman, of Cornell University. In an 
address just before election he said that 
“Theodore Roosevelt’s New Nationalism 
is the most dangerous program any po- 
litical leader has laid before the Ameri- 
can public since the Civil War.” It 
means, he says, “Czsarism in govern- 
ment and bankruptcy in business.” It 
demands “an omnipotent, arbitrary and 
meddlesome executive,” and “Congress 
and the courts are to be subordinated to 
the President,” to a “Czsarian Presi- 
dent.” This is a misrepresentation ap- 
proaching the limit of pure lunacy. New 
Nationalism was defined by Mr. Roose- 
velt in his Osawatomie speech, and we 
may recall the seventeen planks in its 
platform. They are: 1, Publicity of cor- 
porate affairs; 2, prohibition of the use 
of corporate funds for political pur- 
poses; 3, Government supervision of the 
capitalization of corporations doing in- 
terstate business; 4, limited franchises, 
with compensation to the public; 5, the 
same supervision over corporations deal- 
ing in the necessities of life, such as coal 
and meat,-as over public service corpora- 
tions; 6, directors of corporations held 
personally responsible; 7, combinations 
in industry controlled by the Federal 
bureau ; 8, an expert tariff commission ; 
9, a graduated income and inheritance 
tax; 10, a scientific revision of our finan- 
cial system; 11, a sufficient army and 
navy; 12, conservation of natural re- 
sources; 13, extension of work of De- 
partment of Agriculture; 14, regulation 
of the terms and conditions of labor; 15, 
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suppression of mob violence; 16, nation- 
al and State efficiency, so that there shall 
be no borderland between Federal rights 
and State rights; 17, direct primary, 
with corrupt practices act and recall. 
Now we should like to have President 
Schurman, or any other man, show us 
how any One or all of these principles of 
policy if adopted would involve “Czesar- 
ism” or “bankruptcy.” They are every 
one reasonable, and we are coming to 
them. Let the reader go over th_m and 
say which one is dangerous. 
* 


President James, of 
the University of 
Illinois, in an ad- 
dress before the Minnesota Teachers’ 
Association last week, argued strongly 
that the education of the people should 
be made a national and not a local or 
State function. He startled his hearers 
by declaring that in no other great civil- 
ized nation is there so large a popula- 
tion in such educational degradation as 
the American negro, and so deprived of 
educational opportunities. In no other 
civilized nation are there, he adds, so 
many worthy members of the commun- 
ity in such a state of ignorance, and 
provided with such meager educational 
advantages as are the “poor whites” of 
the mountains and the “crackers.” In 
no other civilized country, he says, are 
the teachers in the rural districts and in 
many towns so unskilled and incompe- 
tent, and in no other civilized country 
does the nation concern itself so little 
with the educational interests of the 
people as a whole. The nation spends 
money, he tells us, like water for the 
army and navy, for rivers and harbors, 
and irrigation, but almost nothing for 
education, the chief of all objects. 
President James would have the Federal 
treasury take the burden of education 
from the States, and reach every child 
with elementary education, including 
elementary technical training for voca- 
tion, with secondary training for all 
children who are fitted for it; and then 
give all the youth in the country who 
desire it the chance. to train themselves 
scientifically for their future vocations. 
This is the French system and has its 
advantages and its defects. It assures 
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universal education in time, but all of 
one pattern, under one centralized con- 
trol. In two-thirds of the States the 
present system is working well, and al- 
lows the study of comparative methods. 
In the backward States the progress is 
not slow, and it would take time to de- 
velop the new system. We would have 
the nation help the backward States 
temporarily, but we much doubt whether 
Massachusetts or New York or Minne- 
sota would consent to turn over their 
school systems, which they are so proud 
of, to a Department of Education in 
Washington. 


& 


A good example for many 
‘ae other funds is the action 

of the trustees of the Pea- 
body Educational Fund in closing up 
their business by distribution of its prin- 
cipal, the larger part of it being trans- 
ferred to Peabody Normal College, at 
Nashville, Tenn. In all, principal and 
interest, about $5,000,000 has been given 
to promote Southern education, mainly 
for white youth, and chiefly to develop 
the public school system. It is in order to 
provide a normal college of the first rank 
which will educate teachers for white 
public schools, that the chief gift is be- 
stowed on an incorporated college at 
Nashville for all the States, and not 
merely for Tefnessee, after the style of 
Northern normal colleges supported by 
the States. In connection with the Pea- 
body Normal College there has arisen an 
extraordinary conflict with the Southern 
Methodist Church, which, however, 
mainly affects Vanderbilt University, 
also in Nashville. The two institutions 
are to be closely related, their campuses 
close together, so that, altho under sepa- 
rate boards of trustees, Peabody Normal 
College will practically serve as a depart- 
ment of the university. To facilitate this 
purpose an exchange of land between the 
two institutions has been made, but the 
Southern Methodist Church, which is in 
conflict with Vanderbilt University, has 
taken legal steps to annul the bargain. 
This is only a part of the dispute, for the 
General Conference of the Church claims 
to own and control the university, and 
has elected four trustees, whom the trus- 
tees refuse to accept. Several bishops 
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~ are on the board, and all claim the right 
to be members, but Bishop Hendrix, who 
sides with the trustees, has resigned, as 
compelled by his relation to his 
Church. There will be a big legal con- 
flict over the university which is not like- 
ly to be for the benefit of the Church, 
while the liberty and growth and influ- 
ence of the university are seriously in- 
volved. The story is complicated and de- 
serves fuller report. 
& 


As an evidence of the 
broadening of public 
sentiment in the 
South on the race question we are glad 
to note that the Evangelical Ministers’ 
Association, of Atlanta, Ga., holds a meet- 
ing once in a while in which the colored 
as well as the white are invited to par- 
ticipate. Possibly this grew out of the 
symposium conducted some time ago by 
the Atlanta Constitution, in which the 
white ministers and churches were urged 
to do more toward the solution of this 
practical question. The subject of the 
October meeting was what the white min- 
isters could do to help the colored peo- 
ple, and Rev. H. H. Proctor, the head of 
the colored institutional church, and who 
has been a pastor in Atlanta for sixteen 
years, was asked to lead in the discus- 
sion. His address, which approached 
the situation tactfully and. yet dealt with 
it frankly, pointed out a number of ways 
in which the white ministers could help, 
ranging from that of special mention in 
public and private prayer to better pub- 
lic school facilities and a more humane 
penal system in Georgia. At the close 
of the address, one of the leading white 
ministers said he thought the time had 
come for some white minister to show 
the martyr spirit on this question. It 
was voted that the address be published 
in pamphlet form, sent to each minister 
in the city, and be made the basis for dis- 
cussion in the next monthly meeting. 
as 

Luther Burbank says that 
he employs about twenty 
men on his horticultural 
experiment station, and he has made the 
discovery that he cannot employ men 
who are drinkers or smokers in budding 


Broader Sentiment 
in the South 


“Puttering” 
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and other delicate work. They can do 
the coarser work, but this they call “put- 
tering.” and they cannot concentrate 
their nerve force to it. Even those who 
smoke one cigar a day cannot be trusted 
to do the most delicate work steadily. As 
the result of investigations on the danger 
to young people of the use df tobacco 
the Japanese Government has prohibited 
smok’ng to all young persons under the 
age of twenty. Such facts as these will 
make ammunition for the Anti-Cigaret 
League. We wish it a million signatures 
from boys to its antivenenean pledge 
to abstain utterly from alcoholic drinks 
and tobacco. At the head of the list of 
its Advisory Council we find such good 
names as President David Starr Jordan 
and Judge Benjamin B. Lindsey. 


& 


That we may not be sus- 
The New Oath pected of having unfair- 

ly represented the nature 
of the stringent oath which the Pope re- 
quires to be taken yearly by every pro- 
fessor in ecclesiastical seminaries, bv 
clerics on their promotion, and by a mul- 
titude of other clerics, we give the state- 
ment of it taken from the Roman cor- 
respondent of the London Tablet, the 
leading Catholic journal published in the 
English language: 

“All the errors of Modernism in theology, 
in history, and in philosophy are summed up 
and formally rejected in this comprehensive 
oath. Specially to be noted is the attitude 
required of those who follow the so-called 
‘historical method’ of theology: they must re- 
pudiate the error which asserts that the faith 
propounded by the Church may be in conflict 
with history; and that Catholic dogmas, in the 
sense in which they are now understood, can- 
not be harmonized with the true ‘origins’ of 
the Christian religion: they must also strongly 
condemn the assumption of a dual and possibly 
contradictory character by any Christian man, 
viz., that of the historian or critic and of the 
believer. The history of dogmas is a valuable 
study, but there is strong reason to think that 
at Rome the guides of the faithful consider 
its limits are being enlarged with too little re- 
gard for right and truth The whole docu- 
ment shows plainly that the Roman authori- 
ties have reliable knowledge of the existence 
in various quarters of secret, if not open, dis- 
regard for the Papal pronouncements and reg- 


ulations contained in ‘Pascendi’ and ‘Lamen- 
tabile.’ ” 


It shows also that the means taken to 
repress Modernism are very drastic and 
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are meant to hit every offender in the eye. 
The following story, for which we 
will not vouch, is going the rounds in 
Paris. It will be remembered that Mgr. 
Duchesne is now member of the French 
Academy and director of the French 
School of Archeology at Rome. It is 
said that in calling on a brother Acade- 
mician, an ultramontane reactionary, the 
talk turned on the Pope. When asked 
what His Holiness was doing Duchesne 
replied that he was engaged on a new 
encyclical. ‘What will it be called?” he 
was asked. “Digitus in oculo,”’ was 
Duchesne’s answer. That pleases those 
who think that for seven years the papal 
finger has been stuck in too many eyes. 


& 


There is a man from India living in 
this country whose business it is to work 
for the independence of India from the 
rule of Great Britain. That is all right 
if we could trust his statements of fact, 
He has been admitted into American 
journals and into some very respectable 
English magazines for which he writes 
what he thinks will be admissible. He 
also has written a succession of articles 
to the Hindustan Review from this coun- 
try. the evident object is to show how 
morally and socially inferior the Western 
civilization of the United States is to that 
of native India. We give as an example 
the first lines of his article in the Septem- 
ber number: 

“The American tract is the foulest cess- 
pool in existence on the face of the globe. 
It vitiates the American body politic in a mul- 
tiplicity of subtle ways, rendering the com- 
munity so cancerous’ that its very entity tot- 
ters on the verge of a painful, shameful disso- 
solution.” 

And nine pages of this sort of rhetoric. 
A previous article in the same style 
abused American women. 


& 


Frederic R. Coudert is one of the most 
distinguished lawyers of the City of New 
York ; and this is what he said at a pub- 
lic meeting last week: 

“Criticism of courts and judges is proper 
and constructive and has nothing in common 
with the mere demagogic denunciation of de- 
cisions which seem inimical to the popular pas- 
sion or fancy of the moment. The condition 
of our law in New York is primarily due to 
the incompetency, inexperience and weakness 
of our judges. Its cause is not far to seek. 


Positions on the Supreme Court bench are 
within the gifts of the boss, who bestows 
them partly in return for faithful political 
services, partly in return for enormous con- 
tributions. I do not know that justice is 
bought and sold but I do know that judge- 
ships are.” 

It is of the courts of this city that Mr. 
Coudert was speaking, and speaking so 
severely. We agree that courts and 
judges, of whatever degree, are not to 
be held immune from intelligent criti- 
cism. If there is virtue in criticizing the 
courts of this city it is not profane to 
criticize even the United States Supreme 
Court. Fortunately criticism is seldom 


needed. 
- 4 


It will be very interesting to observe 
what will be the effect of the annexation 
of Korea by Japan on the Christian mis- 
sions in that country. The people had 
been going over to Christianity by the 
tens of thousands, and it was the design 
to work to secure a million new adher- 
ents this year. But doubtless many who 
professed Christianity did so for political 
reasons, because they got the idea it 
would help Korea against Japan. We 
have feared that annexation would be 
followed by a falling away, and such 
may be the case. A Japanese paper pub- 
lishes a telegram from Chemulpo that 
“the Christians in Korea continue- to fall 
away, in spite of the severe attempts of 
the missionaries to thwart their defec- 
tion. It seems to have grown to be 
quite a fashion there, and even in the 
d‘strict of Chemulpo, the port of Seoul, 
a falling off of 40 per cent. in the num- 
ber of adherents is noted.” 


& 


Federal Judge Edward E. Cushman, 
of Alaska, made a political speech for 
the Republican party in Tacoma, Wash., 
and the Democratic Congressional Com- 
mittee very properly sent a telegram of 
protest to President Taft. It is an 
understood obligation of judges, who 
serve the whole people impartially, that 
they must not meddle actively in politics. 
A man who accepts such a position 
understands that he gives up thereby 
some of his natural rights as a citizen. 
It is so with postmasters and other Fed- 
eral officials. It is “pernicious activity” 
if they take a prominent part in politics. 
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The same principle is generally recog- 
nized in religious matters. The secre- 
tary of a missionary society will avoid 
takng part in any heated discussions in 
his denomination, altho there are excep- 
tions, as the American Board learned 
some years ago. 
ed 


Simplified spelling has its advocates 
all over the world. Having referred a 
few months ago to the simplification of 
the spelling of the Spanish language, a 
correspondent writes us from Benguela, 
in Portuguese West Africa, asking us 
not to forget that there is a strong 
movement in Portugal, “chiefly on the 
part of Republicans,” in the direction of 
simpler spelling. Our correspondent 
says: 

During the time that I have known the lan- 
guage, since 1885, a great and very marked 
change has occurred in the spelling thereof. 
We trust that twenty-five years will do 
as much for the English language; but 
the Republicans of Portugal have other 
business just now. 

& 

It is reported that at an annual in- 
stitute of Pennsylvania teachers last 
week twelve hundred of them agreed to 
join the American Federation of- Labor. 
That gives pause. These teachers 
are State officials, paid out of pub- 


lic, not private funds. Then men 
that carry the mails can join a 
union and strike. If teachers in a 


union not getting their demands should 
strike, or the postmen should strike, it 
would be a strike not against a person or 
a corporation, but against the people. 
which is a serious matter. In France and 
other European countries it is settled that 
State employees must not form such a 
union or strike. 
at 


It is neither national nor international 
politics, but simple humanity, that was 
the occasion and substance of the resolu- 
tion past by the Episcopal General Con- 
vention in Cincinnati condemning severe- 
ly the continued persecution of the Jews 
in Russia. They declared the condition 
intolerable by which a Christian nation 
maltreats the race to which our Lord. be- 
longed, and they “protest against the un- 
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fair and inhuman treatment of Jews.” 
To that every American Christian and 
even atheist, if such there be, would 
agree. It was the inhuman law of Rus- 
sia which made it impossible for our 
American Ambassador to Turkey to 
make his desired visit to St. Petersburg. 
He is a Jew. 


Early last week the policemen in New 
York were ordered off of all the express 
wagons which they were protecting and 
were bidden to keep order on the streets. 
A committee of the strikers visited 
Mayor Gaynor and thus threatened him: 

“Unless you order every policeman off the 
seats of the express wagons by tomorrow 
morning we will tie up nearly every vehicie 
in town. This will include the wagons of the 
Street Cleaning Department and, in fact, all 
the wagons employed for the city, garbage 
wagons and all, as well as those employed by 
private concerns. Only the drivers in the fire 
and police departments will remain on their 
seats in the entire city.” 

The Mayor rules the city, but these strik- 
ers seem to think that they rule the 
Mayor. 


a 


The Grandfather clause in the Okla- 
homa constitution has been declared con- 
stitutional by the Federal Circuit Court 
sitting in Guthrie, and this disfranchised 
30,000 negroes in last Tuesday’s election. 
The purpose of the clause is perfectly 
plain, to disfranchise negroes, but they 
are not mentioned, and judges are very 
apt to stick to the letter and not can- 
sider the real burden and weight of a 
law. The officials have been refusing to 
register negroes who can read, and the 
clash is serious. 

& 


We much regret that Prof. W. E. B. 
DuBois has resigned his position as Pro- 
fessor of Economics and History at At- 
lanta University to become Director for 
the National Association for the Ad 
vancement of Colored People, with office 
in this city. This will be a great loss to 
Atlanta University, and it remains to be 
learned whether his service for so worthy 
a society will balance the loss of influ- 
ence in Atlanta. Hardly any colored 


man has given more honor to the twe 
races which he represents. 
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Winter Hazards in Flues and 
Pipes 

THE Insurance Department of. West 
Virginia calls attention to the fact that 
the time is almost here when the stove 
is to be put up for the winter or some 
other - heating arrangements installed. 
This is an important matter and should 
have the personal attention of every 
property owner, not only in West Vir- 
ginia, but in every other State in the 
Union. The West Virginia records 
show that about $180,000 worth of 
property has been destroyed during the 
‘past twelve months by fires the imme- 
diate origin of which has been traced to 
the defective arrangement of flues and 
pipes. The equipment might easily have 
been made safe in most if not all cases 
at a comparatively small cost. Careless- 
ness in this matter of heating equipment 
has grown into a distinct hazard. It 
would seem needless for the Insurance 
Commissioner of such a State as West 
Virginia to be reduced to the necessity 
of warning householders not to place 
a stovepipe thru the roof or frame 
partitions. It ought to be patent to 
everybody that such an arrangement is 
unsafe, but as he puts such a warning 
into words, it must be that it is needed. 
Four hundred and ninety dollars per 
day is too much money to burn up in a 
State the size of West Virginia. It is 
too much money to burn up in any 
State, and especially now that we are 
confronted by the crying need of the 
conservation of our national resources, 
of which we have been far too prodigal. 
And all because too many of us put off 
from day to day the fixing of our defec- 
tive flues. Do this before you put up 
your stoves this fall or your home may 
be on the list of burned houses next 
year. Because your flues have stood 
the test for years it is no sign they will 
last forever. They were safe last year, 
but are they safe today? is the question 
to be answered. Do not take a danger- 
ous risk because it happens to be some 


trouble to ascertain the facts. Look 
after your flues and stovepipes carefully 
and vou may be very much surprised to 
note the unsuspectedly hazardous condi- 
tion of them. The following figures, 
taken from the West Virginia records, 
show some very interesting facts about 
the causes of the heavy fire losses in 
that State, and what is true of West 
Virginia is also very largely true of 
other States. The information, there- 
fore, if carefully studied, should enable 
us to eliminate from our property some 
of the most serious fire hazards: 


ee ee $410,084 
8 hot journals in factory .......... 286,870 
Me IT. 50h os 6s 050 504495600 be oe 185,408 
ye ee rae 135,202 
tas detective Tacs .....5 sce cecee 149,289 
42 careless handling of matches..... 92,091 
11 children playing with matches.... 7,770 
10 children playing with fire........ 7,665 
17 careless smoking ................ 70,885 
8 gasoline explosion ............... 68,019 
11 defective wiring ................ 27,930 
ee rere 25,443 
to rubber gas hose connections...... 11,535 
19 defective stove pipe ............. 7,360 
22 defective placing of stove......... 21,900 


& 


Watter P. Brass, chairman of the 
executive board, and Edwin G. Merrill. 
President of the Union Trust Company 
of New York, have been chosen trustees 
for the United States of the Atlas As- 
surance Company, Limited, of London. 
which was founded in 1808. The other 
trustees are R. J. Cross, of New York. 
and Senator John Kean, of New Jersey. 


x 


Tue Travelers’ Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn., in its Agents’ Rec- 
ord, prints a list of thirty-four persons 
who, during 1909, took out life policies 
in the “Travelers,” paid but one pre- 
mium and then died. The company re- 
ceived from these thirty-four persons a 
total of $6,126.51, and paid to their re- 
spective beneficiaries $158,268. There is 
a deal of wisdom in insuring before the 
time, as post morten insurance is not 
accepted by any insurance company. 
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Menace of Commercial War 


Ir would be very unfortunate if the 
conduct of Germany, with respect to the 
potash contracts, should require the im- 
position of our maximum tariff duties 
upon-all goods imported from that coun- 
try. A commercial war would not only 
cause great industrial loss and vexation, 
but would also dangerously embitter in- 
ternational relations. We have been 
paying about $8,000,000 a year for Ger- 
man potash, which is used mainly in fer- 
tilizers for cotton, tobacco and grain. 
After the dissolution, in June last, of the 
German Potash Syndicate, or Trust, 
Americans made contracts (generally for 
seven years) on favorable terms. Then 
the Syndicate was formed again, and an 
effort to kill those contracts was made. 
By a new law (May, 1910) the output 
of the mines was so limited, with heavy 
penalties for excess, that the contract 
prices would be increased by about 70 
per cent. The price of potash delivered 
at our ports has already risen from about 
$21 to $34 a ton. The American con- 
tractors have offered to bear one-half of 
the additional cost imposed by the new 
law and official regulations. This would 
increase their contract expenditures by 
$2,000,000 a year for seven years. But 
the offer has been rejected and almost 
ignored. 

Perhaps the German Government re- 
members that after it had forwarded to 
Washington, at our Government’s re- 
quest, certain information concerning 
costs of production, for use in our re- 
vision of the tariff, the information was 
at first concealed by the Senate commit- 
tee, and that when at last it had been 
drawn out by the insurgents, Germany 
was attacked by Republican Senators, 
who asserted that she was guilty of un- 
warrantable interference in our domestic 
affairs. Germany has reason for resent- 


ing that,.but the objectionable conduct 
was not that of our Government. 

A commercial war between two en- 
lightened nations trading so largely with 
each other should be avoided, if possible. 
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Such a war may grow to be nearly as in- 
jurious as a war with armies and navies. 
The civilized world is striving to prevent 
this kind of war by arbitration. Why 
should not our Government suggest arbi- 
tration for the settlement of this potash 
controversy ? 
& 


Loans to Brokers 


Wuart is sometimes called the overcer- 
tification of checks by banks for the ac- 
commodation of Stock Exchange brokers 
in New York does not appear to be the 
overcertification which is forbidden by 
law. The practice was the subject of 
testimony last week in cases relating to 
the Hocking Pool failures. The checks 
which are certified are drawn against 
loans from the banks, and these loans 
are equivalent to deposits of money. It 
is the practice of making these loans 
which may reasonably excite criticism, 
for it frequently occurs that the collateral 
for security is not in hand. The under- 
standing is, and sometimes it is exprest 
in a written agreement, that the collateral 
shall be placed with the bank before the 
close of banking hours. ~ Confidence 
plays a large part in these exceptional 
credit transactions, and undoubtedly 
there are instances of a customer’s fail- 
ure to deposit security and of a bank’s 
failure to make prompt demand for it. 
The practice is attended by risk and dan- 
ger at times, but it is regarded by bank- 
ers as one that is required by the intense 
activity of business on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

ed 


....A. Barton Hepburn, president of 
the Chase National Bank, has been elect- 
ed by unanimous vote president of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, as 
successor to the late J. Edward Simmons. 

....Currency associations of banks, 
under the provisions of the new currency 
law, have been organized in Washington, 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, New 
Orleans (for Louisiana), Atlanta (for 
Georgia), Chicago, St. Paul with Min- 
neapolis, and St. Louis. 
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The Work 


that Counts 


There is no wasted energy, no 
lost motion in the work of the 
‘Varsity Crew. Perfect team work, 
co-operative effort and uniform 
action are strikingly exempli- 


fied. 


The same principle of intel- 
ligent co-operation exists in tele- 
phone communication in __ its 
broadest application. 


In handling the talk of the 
nation the Bell operators respond 
to millions of different calls from 
millions of different people, 
twenty million communications 
‘being made every day. 


Ten million miles of wire, five 
million telephones and thousands 
of switchboards are used to handle 
this vast traffic. 

More than a hundred thousand 
employees, pulling together, keep 
the entire system attuned. Unity 
is the keynote. Without this har- 
mony of co-operation such service 
as is demanded would be impos- 
sible. 

One policy, broad and general, 
in which uniformity of method 
and co-operation are the under- 
lying principles, results in univer- 
sal service for nearly a hundred 
million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


**One Policy, One System, Universal Service” 
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The, Automobile and the Horse 


THE use of the motor car has now be-’ 
come so general that a test of the compara- 
tivé cost of operating such a car and the 
cost of operatirig a horse and carriage was 
determined upon. The Maxwell-Briscoe 
Motor Company, of Tarrytown, N. Y., 
originated this idea and arranged for a pub- 
lic demonstration that would show . which 
of the two could be operated with the great- 
est economy. An automobile and a horse 
and buggy were sent out by this concern, 
the driver of each of which was instructed 
to test the capacity of each mode of con- 
veyance under normal conditions existing 
‘n central and upper Manhattan. The op- 
eration of both was under disinterested di- 
rection and observation, the co-operation of 
the Contest Board of the American Auto- 
mobile Association having been secured. 
The trial lasted six days and the final re- 
sults of the test when summed up were 
found to be as set forth below. 

MAXWELL RUNABOUT VS. HORSE AND BUGGY. 
Maxwell, per passenger mile, 1 8/10 cents. 
Horse and Buggy, per passenger mile, 2% cents. 


Horse and Buggy, Distance Traveled 197 miles. 





Cost. 

NE | widen viprals-asiad} ba ttaanae Wyle anu BES $1.20 
BE RAE Ate oo ae. saeergey omar aes 4.50 
TCS find tin alge baa’ opener omaeda eae 30 
I i ic: d. Din ies stra’ Wiad aaa ne ataaonese ahoath eh .498 
SS oxi aa aGgied kere aon Wes aue a eaweee nee 0012 
I oso. sswia ds bivitewaa bab Hew 3-349 

$9.8482 
Cost two passengers per mile .............. 05 
Cost one passenger per mile .............. .025 


Daily average distance, 32 9/10 miles. 

To operate the horse and buggy the cost is 
based on hay at Ic. a pound, oats averaging 25¢c. 
a 4 quart feeding purchased en route; straw at 
$1.50 cwt., 100 lbs. per mo.; shoeing, $2.50 a 
month; grease, I2c..a pound; depreciation, horse, 
buggy and harness costing $375.00, .o17 a mile, 
average 33 miles a day Stabling not included. 


Model Q-11 Maxwell, Distance Traveled 457 miles 





Cost. 

NT Sie dvnny ans race ned Basehor eel vacaen $5.60 
as eibiRs ya gu auld ofenals dis Feew x awe aenienan 
RR ros wh cies a'eg on keod veewct os eeuen .13 
OR MME * O55 cco pee od sine bese eke 3.66 
SNL. BONO Vane vat been sdivesweces 6.85 

$16.84 
Cost two passengers per mile.............. .037 
Cost one passenger per mile................ 018 


Daily average distance, 76 3/10 miles. 

To operate the automobile the cost is based on 
gasoline purchased at 16, 18 and 2o0c. per gallon, 
and oil at 65c. a gallon pur¢hased en route; grease 
at I2c. a pound; car depreciation, .oo8 per mile; 
tire depreciation, .o15 per mile. 


...-The following dividends are .an- 
nounced : 
American Cotton Oil Co., semi-annual, pre- 


ferred, 3 per cent.; semi-annual, common, 2% per 
cent., both payable December 1. ; 


American Tobacco Co., common 2% per cent., 
extra 7%4 per cent., payable ‘December 1: 


The Butterick Co., 3% per cent., payable De- 
cember I. 





1 REMINGTON 7 
$ 00 Jjocalities mecine ony, $18.79 
ez se prices supplied on all makes 


Standard Typewriter Exchange, 23 Park Row, New York 


















Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the Company 

Was insured property to the 


Cee GE ccccdcccccncccoccsoase $24,101, 273,534.00 
Received premiums thereon to the 
@mtemt CF nccccccccccccccccccese 237,683,301.69 


Paid losses during. that period.... | 134,614,763.04 


Issued certificates of profits to 


DD édgdeuyecncycserduvesees 85,117,690.00 
Of which there have been re- 
‘ums sdtrevnsanaeatseapsha hens 77,705,210.00 
i tstandin, at resent 
PU Serta or rsttte sts: eas 7,412,480.00 
Interest paid on certificates . 
GEROUEER BD cccccccccecccecveese 20,812,006.65 
On December 31, 1909, the assets 
of the Company amounted to.... 12,921,890.89 


The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemetl 
in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

SANFORD E. COBB, 2d Vice-President. 

. CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 
JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONSES, Secretary. 





Garage not included. 
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